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FALSE ISSUES AND TRUE. 


HE determination of the Conservative Peers and Com- 
moners to abide by the principle of Lord Cairns’s 
Amendment, and, while by no means shutting the door to a 
reasonable extension of the franchise, to decline altogether 
to consent to the maimed rite of enfranchisement without 
redistribution, is not only satisfactory in itself, but is the 
only course open to intelligent defenders of the rights of 
the constituencies. The complete agreement of the party in 
the Lower House with that in the Upper, the hearty ap- 
proval of the conduct of both which come from Con- 
servative meetings and associations in the country, make it 
more difficult than ever even for the most reckless of 
partisans to keep up the pretext of an aristocratic con- 
Spiracy against the rights of the Commons and the people. 
And this agreement, though late, and not registered in the 
best and most convincing fashion, goes far to redeem what 
has been more than once pointed out here as the mis- 
management of the Bill by the Conservative party in 
the Lower House. The loose and irregular fashion in which 
the battle was there fought undoubtedly strengthened the 
agitators to a certain extent; and it furnished Mr. Fawcerr 
(in the only statesmanlike speech which has yet been de- 
livered from the Radical side on the crisis) with a plausible, 
though not much more than a plausible, case against the 
justification of the Lords as far as constitutional precedent 
goes. It is undoubtedly one of the principal functions, if 
not the principal function, of the Upper House to rescue 
the Commons and the country from snatched and unrepre- 
sentative majorities in the Lower. But the minorities must 
help the Lords to do this, and it cannot be said that such 
help has been very vigorously or very intelligently given in 
the earlier part of the present Sessicn. The want of it was 
supplied, if not entirely compensated, by the meeting of 
Tuesday ; while the meeting of Tuesday, in its turn, was 
supported by expressions of electoral opinion much more 
genuine oe not much less weighty in mere bulk 
than the y-made adulation of Mr. GLapsTone and indig- 
nation against the House of Lords which have recently 
burdened the post and the telegraph-wires. 

The false issues which the organizers of the intimidation of 
the House of Lords (a phrase excused, if not approved, by 
the Arrorney-GENERAL) have already placed before their 
public are so many that a critic might, in the sheer despair of 
exposing them in any reasonable space and time, resort to 
Mr. Carty.z’s famous contentment with a modest but 
irrevocable denial. An agitation which condescends to 
emblazon on flags the statement that “the Lords have killed 
“ the London Government Bill,” when it was perfectly under- 
stood by every tiro in politics that the Bill was practically, 
if not formally, abandoned already, and which in the teeth 
of fact asserts that the Lords have rejected the principle of 
further enfranchisement, have set themselves against the 
will of the people, and so forth, is probably beyond the 
reach of argument. But it is a commonplace of politics 
that it is never the actual agitators, either small or great, 
who produce any political effect, but a dumb crowd 
of outsiders who are or are not affected by the agitation. 
To the members of Parliament who say the thing that is 
not to catch popular applause ; to the firebrands who avow- 
edly and ostentatiously care little for the Franchise Bill, 
but much for a handle against the Upper House; to the 
editors of newspapers who print columns full of accounts of 
Liberal meetings and resolutions, without mentioning the 


Conservative meetings and resolutions at all, it would be as 
useless to speak as to the men who stagger under banners 
bearing inscriptions historically false and rhetorically 
childish. But the actual issue does not lie with these; it 
lies with the vast multitude of electors, not ~—_ wise nor 
very foolish, but quite wise enough to understand a 
political question put fairly and clearly before them, and not 
nearly foolish enough to be carried away by mere de- 
monstrations, or to join in the curiously shameless cry that, 
good case or bad case, here is a case, such as it is, against the 
Upper House. 

The latest attempt which has been made to delude these 
persons is the attempt to represent the proposal of Lord 
GRANVILLE the other night, and the proposal of Lord 
Wemyss this week, as in some way a generous and liberal 
attempt at a compromise on the part of the Government. 
It is inconceivable that any man who has wit enough to 
understand and conduct the commonest affairs of life and 
business should be taken in by this misrepresentation. 
The objection of the House of Lords, of a very consider- 
able number of members of the House of Commons, in- 
cluding some of the ablest Liberals in the House, and 
(as must be inferred from Mr. Guapstonr’s fear of an 
appeal to the country) of probably a majority of electors, 
is to enfranchisement without redistribution, to the letting 
in of a vast multitude of new electors, without even a 
faint idea of the principles which will guide the Govern- 
ment in allotting them their share of political power. This 
objection is by the proposal of Lord GranviLuE, and even 
by that of Lord Wemyss, affected exactly as much as it 
would be by a proposal to print the Bill when passed on 
pink or green paper instead of in the usual hues. When 
the Franchise Bill has once received the Royal assent, the 
Peers, the Conservative and moderate Liberal Commoners, 
and the millions of electors whose privileges are to be 
“watered” in this tremendous fashion, will be perfectly 
helpless to control the redistribution scheme. At any 
sign of criticism, at ~~ sign of recalcitrance, a dissolu- 
tion can force a gen election with the borough con- 
stituencies left as they are, and the county constituencies 
flooded with a new electorate which, before redistribution, 
would in all probability everywhere outnumber the electorate 
as it exists’ in those constituencies. The purpose of the 
Government’s obstinacy is perfectly clear. Mr. GuapsTone 
has himself admitted that such a state of things as that 
sketched is the only means by which he hopes to get his Re- 
distribution Bill through. And when it is further reflected 
that, since the matter became a burning one, every one of the 
constituencies which would, in the first place, be affected has 
returned Opposition candidates by large and, in most cases, 
increased majorities, the reason of his obstinacy becomes 
clearer still. Some, indeed, of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment have made the extraordinary statement that redistri- 
bution ought to be conducted in the interests of the dominant 
party for the time being. If this doctrine, which exceeds 
the wildest extensions of the spoils-to-the-victors theory 
with which any American politician has been credited, be 
accepted, the reasonable inference would be that, after every 
general election, if not before every general election as well, 
a new Redistribution Bill should be brought in. But no 
one, save an advocate at his wits’ end for an argument or 
sublimely contemptuous of the intellects of the jury, is 
likely to accept it. The national interest is that redistri- 
bution should be conducted as little from the party view as 
possible, but, on the contrary, that it should be so managed 
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as to provide checks and safeguards against any too sweep- 
ing success of any party, any class, any power in the State. 
It is clear that any attempts in this direction, whether 
made by men like Sir Srarrorp Nortucore or men like 
Mr. Goscnex, by men like Mr. Grecory or men like 
Mr. Wuiteread, must be useless, and are deliberately in- 
tended to be made useless, by Mr. Giapsrone’s plan of 
withholding redistribution till enfranchisement is carried. 
He might as well redistribute by Royal Warrant or by a 
Treasury Minute as bya scheme brought in under such 
conditions as those which Lord Granvitte proffers and 
which Lord Wemyss is content with. Of all the false issues, 
then, that can be set before the public, there is none 
falser than that opened by the question, Ought not the 
Lords to meet the Government half way in the path of 
compromise? Undoubtedly they ought; but here there is 
absolutely no compromise offered on the Government side. 
The terms offered to the Peers, the Conservative and 
moderate Liberal minority, and that body of electors which, 
as has been pointed out, Mr. GLapstone would appear to 
think the majority, are simply the terms of “ heads I win, 
“ tails you lose.” The Franchise Bill once passed, the Peers, 
the Commons, and the constituencies would have the choice 
of accepting Mr. GLapstone’s scheme without discussion, or 
having it referred to an electorate doctored ad hoc, grossly 
unrepresentative of the balance of national interests, and so 
arranged that the very constituencies most affected will have 
least power of expressing their opinion. 


FRANCE, 


— people of. Paris have celebrated their newfangled 
national holiday ina manner altogether worthy of the 
occasion. There has been much parading about by rather 
depressed crowds, a proportionate flood of frothy eloquence, 
and a few spurts of horse-play. In spite of very adverse 
circumstances, the animal spirits of the Parisians were not 
to be repressed, and even contrived to display themselves 
in what might possibly have been a dangerous manner. 
Happily nothing more serious came of it than the destruc- 
tion of a few flags and some panes of glass belonging to the 
owners of the Continental Hotel. Their injudicious man- 
ager helped to bring this misfortune on them. He probably 
made the foolish calculation that it is fourteen years since 
the war in which the Germans shocked the holiest feelings 
of every Frenchman by winning with thoroughness and 
rapidity, and that in this time the Parisians might be sup- 
to have recovered their manners. Perhaps, too, he 
thought of his customers, and of their money—which is not 
found to be unwelcome in Paris. He should have remem- 
bered the glorious day when the people in their thousands 
met to indulge the noble, patriotic, and, above all, safe 
amusement of howling at the King of Spary. The burning 
of the German flags civilly hung out from the window of 
the hotel was another manifestation of the same kind, 
equally ignoble, and likely to lead to nothing more unplea- 
sant. It is true that the mob threatened to go further, 
and tried to killa German. Ilappily they did not succeed. 
The tall man with the fair hair who was chased through the 
street got safe into a Government office, “ under the protec- 
“ tion of our flag,” as the French newspapers put it. As 
nothing worse happened to him, Prince Bismarck will pro- 
bably be content with saying that he had no business there. 
The Prince has told his countrymen already that, in his 
opinion, they had better go to Paris as little as possible. 
The incident itself is another reminder to the Germans, if 
they need any, that the French hate them as heartily as 
ever, and would very much like to.do them a damage if it 
were not so dangerous to try. An apology will be given, 
or has been given, by the unlucky diplomatists who have 
to eat humble pie for the stupid violence of the Parisian 
mob, and nothing more is likely to be heard of the affair. 
The only appropriate answer to this last outbreak was 
given by the German who told the excited Alsatian pro- 
cession that it should try to take the flag down from the 
walls of Strasburg. If any subject of the Empire is really 
damaged, more will be asked, and that in sufficiently 
peremptory terms; but, as far as the flags of hotel-keepers 
are concerned, the mob may do after its kind. These 
curious patriots will doubtless keep well away from the 
German Embassy ; and, for the rest, it is a far cry from the 
Place de la Concorde to Strasburg. 
‘The national festival is a sufficiently curious spectacle in 
itself at all times. It would seem as if the Republicans 


cannot persuade themselves that they really are alive 
without solemnly asserting the fact once a year. On the 
Fourteenth of every July they must collect together to 
celebrate the sacking of a disused prison and the murder of 
a handful of crippled military pensioners, and this by way 
of reminding themselves and the world that France has 
regenerated Europe. To a foreigner it does not appear pro- 
bable that this imaginary service to mankind will be soon 
forgotten by the people who suppose themselves to have 
rendered it, still less that the cause of Republican progress 
will be served by another yearly holiday ; and, if something 
of the sort was to be established in honour of the Revolu- 
tion, a worse occasion could scarcely have been found than 
the storming of the Bastille, the first of a hundred pieces of 
cruel and cowardly mob violence, which ended by putting 
France under the military despotism of Narotzon. If the 
Republicans, however, elect to date from a street row on a 
large scale, the sacking of the Bastille was undoubtedly 
as appropriate an occasion as another. It was a more 
respectable business, after all, than the rabbling of the 
Legislative Chambers during the German invasion which 
carried M. Gamperra to a wider sphere of influence than 
the café. Further, it has the immense advantage of being 
most particularly offensive to all that part of the nation 
which is not Republican. The memory of all that followed 
the heroic feat gives great zest to a festival which was 
designed to rival the ceremonies of the Church in such a 
way as to insult its beliefs. The pleasure of so aggra- 
vating a beaten enemy perhaps explains why the /éte 
was held this year at all. From the point of view of 
common sense and common humanity it is not to be 
accounted for at all. The cholera is unquestionably spread- 
ing all over the south of France and working its way to 
Paris. It has not yet got so bad as to justify, if indeed 
anything can justify, the contemptible panic at Toulon 
and Marseilles, but it is steadily getting worse. Paris 
is threatened, and is in no state to run any unnecessary 
risk. Since the Town Council took to preaching the sacred 
principles of revolution, the streets and the drains have 
been neglected as a matter of course. It is shown at the 
eleventh hour that the sanitary laws passed to secure the 
comparative decency of the poorer quarters of the city have 
never been properly enforced. When the appearance of 
the cholera at Toulon frightened the municipal authori- 
ties into watering the streets profusely, the supply soon 
threatened to become exhausted, and it has been found 
necessary to fall back on inferior sources for domestic use. 
Bad drains, dirty houses inhabited by poor and ill-fed 
people, and an insufficient water supply, all working with 
the assistance of exceptionally hot weather, are enough to 
produce an epidemic of themselves. They certainly do 
not require to be strengthened by collecting crowds which 
are notoriously the happy hunting ground of the germs 
of disease, even when the general health is good. With 
cholera already in the country, it seems little short of 
insanity to encourage thousands of possible victims to put 
themselves in the way of danger. The Ministry was mani- 
festly of that opinion, and would willingly have shown 
ordinary prudence. At least, it hesitated before it decided 
to neglect the advice of the doctors and obey the ardent Re- 
publicans of the Town Council and the press. It wavered 
between forbidding or permitting the festival, and did go so 
far as to give up the usual review at Longchamps, and so 
save the garrison of Paris from broiling for hours in the sun. 
The great military display was replaced by two marches past, 
which were got over quietly and at a reasonably early hour. 
In other respects the duty of doing homage to the principles 
of 1789 and reminding Europe that it was saved by France 
has been considered too peremptory to be neglected. The 
national festival has gone on, the customary crowds have 
collected, diminished by the sensible people who stayed 
away, but still far too large, and the Town Council has sat 
solemnly in red chairs while some thousands of boys have 
marched past them in a hot sun, looking as much like 
soldiers as they should. The sentiments of the grown-up 
Republicans have been duly elevated. Whether the boys 
will profit by it remains to be seen. There will be no 
cause for surprise if some of them are not ill already and 
hundreds have not been brought into the most favourable 
condition for the reception of the cholera. The Town 
Council is indifferent to such trifling matters. It has.made 
its demonstration and shown off its army of schoolboys. 
When the epidemic is in Paris, the Council and its sup- 
porters will complete the circle of folly by a panic in exact 
proportion to their previous rashness. 
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While France has a flourishing pestilence at home, it is too 
plainly about to have a war abroad. Whatever doubt there 
ever was that the prevalent party in China has decided on re- 
opening the Tonquin question must be given up. It is asserted, 
and everything which has happened of late makes the story 
probable, that the Tsung li Yamen has refused to recall its 
garrisons or to hear of paying an indemnity. Of course this, 
if true, is war, and not an underhand half-avowed struggle 
of the Tonquin kind, but an open fight carried on by French 
squadrons and armies of occupation on the coast of China. 
There will only be one opinion in the civilized world as to 
the statesmanship and patriotism of the Ministers who have 
undone the Treaty of Tientsin, but that is not likely to have 
much influence on Tzo Tzune Tana and the other members 
of the war party. They particularly wish, if their reputa- 
tion is deserved, to insult what the outer barbarian calls the 
civilized world, and they also wish to ruin L1 Hune Cuanc, 
the friend of the foreigner. A war with France would be an 
excellent way of doing both these things. The French may 
possibly, and even probably, abstain from attacking the 
treaty ports ; but if so, they will not unreasonably expect to 
continue to enjoy their treaty rights. Their subjects will 
have to be defended, and their trade, such as it is, secured. 
It is not improbable that they may insist on provisioning 
themselves in these Chinese ports while tisey are actually 
fighting the Chinese Empire. If they abstain from hostile 
measures, it is hard to see how they are to be prevented 
from using these ports, except by the neutral European 
Powers. They cannot be expected to leave them alone if 
the Chinese are allowed to take the first step. It is need- 
less to point out what that means. A war between France 
and China will impose on other European Powers the ne- 
cessity of taking serious military measures. Considering 
the prospect of disturbance, loss, and danger before us, we 


_ are fully justified in looking beyond the fact that the imme- 


diate offence comes from China, to the other fact that the 
responsibility for the troubled state of the far East rests 


originally on France, 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 


hag = Democratic Convention at Chicago resolved with 
less than usual delay on the expected nomination of 
Mr. CLEVELAND as candidate for the Presidency. Mr. 
HeEnpricks, who suffered with Mr. Titpen by the fraudu- 
lent counting of votes in 1876, commanded so much popular 
favour at Chicago that the opponents of CLEVELAND at one 
time attempted to effect his nomination for the Presidency. 
In accordance with a laudable custom, he was consoled by 
nomination as Vice-President for a defeat which can scarcely 
have surprised him. His supporters hope that he will be 
able to carry for the Democrats his own State of Indiana ; 
and he will also profit by the sympathy which was justly 
felt for himself and Mr. Trrpen. Few Americans and no 
prudent foreigner will anticipate with confidence the result 
of the impending contest. If the election were controlled 
by the more enlightened classes, the superior claims of 
Mr. Cievenanp and his colleagues would be decisive ; 
but Mr. Biarye will perhaps appeal with success to the 
prejudices of a section of the Democrats, while the great 
majority of the Republicans will hesitate to desert the 
standard of the party. The Irish citizens of the United 
States have adhered steadily to the Democratic party during 
the long obscuration of its fortunes ; but Mr. CLEVELAND is 
not likely to excite their enthusiasm, and demagogues of the 
class which is represented in New York by Ketty and his 
associates of Tammany Hall will perhaps maintain the 
— to Mr. CLEVELAND which they proclaimed at 


cago. 

It is satisfactory to find that the Democratic managers 
appreciate the electoral value of personal character. It 
is possible that they might have been less scrupulous if 
the Republicans had not put forward a candidate who 
was open to attack. The consequence has been that all 
Mr. CLEVELAND’s competitors have been highly respectable, 
and the successful candidate is probably the best. Mr. 
CLEVELAND was elected as Governor of New York by a 
coalition of parties, for the purpose of promoting upright 
administration of public affairs. He has faithfully re- 
deemed all his pledges, at the cost of a the bitter 
— of Tammany Hall. There is no doubt that if he is 
elected he will administer the Acts for Civil Service Reform 
in their spirit as well as in their letter. It remains to be 
seen whether the public good will be preferred by the 


constituency to the immediate interests of the y. The 
Democrats have four-and-twenty years of exclusion from 
power and from place to make up if they win the present 
election. Mr. CLEVELAND can scarcely fail to cause disap- 
pointment if he refuses to make a sweep of existing public 
officers. General BuTiEer, who is a competent authority on 
such a point, informed the Convention that no one in the 
United States cared for Civil Service Reform except the 
schoolmasters, who probably correspond in this respect to 
English crammers. Mr. Brarne will not, unless he has 
renounced the habits of his political life, side with the 
schoolmasters against the managers of elections. The issue 
between corruption and inconvenient purity will not neces- 
sarily be decided in accordance with the public interest. It 
is not impossible that Butter, who has frequently changed 
his party, may be found on the present occasion among 
the supporters of Biarve. Mr. Creveranp has had no 
occasion to express his opinions on foreign affairs; but he 
will probably continue the simple and peaceable policy of 
Mr. Artnur. It is indeed happily difficult for an Ameri- 
can President to quarrel with foreign Governments. The 
most ignorant Irish voters must know that no Government 
of the United States would go to war to redress their 
imaginary wrongs ; but an unscrupulous candidate may use 
irritating language in the hope of conciliating support. 
Election agents and itinerant orators of both parties may 
probably yield to the temptation ; but Mr. Biarve and Mr. 
Locan are more likely than their rivals on the Democratic 
side to countenance menace and bluster. 


The Democratic platform is less judicious than the selec- 
tion of candidates. The lengthy document is evidently the 
result of a compromise between two sections of the party. 
It is consequently ambiguous, inconsistent, and vague, nor 
can it accurately represent the opinions of the successful 
candidates. By a deviation from ordinary practice, a con- 
siderable portion of the resolutions is devoted, not to the 
expression of political opinions, but to an apparently irre- 
levant attack on the adverse party. The Committee on 
Resolutions probably intended to express their approval 
of a policy opposite to that which is imputed to their 
Republican opponents; but a negative and indirect pro- 
fession of faith is inconvenient and obscure. Some of the 
offences which are denounced are scarcely grave enough to 
raise a question of principle. At the end of a long series 
of antithetic contrasts between the supposed principles and 
the alleged practice of the hostile party, it is said that, while 
the Republicans pretended to assert the equality of classes, 
they had passed an Act for the purpose which was con- 
demned by the Supreme Court as unconstitutional. The 
reference is to an injudicious Bill for securing impartial 
treatment of white and coloured guests in hotels, and 
travellers on railways. That such a collision with prejudice 
was injudicious and fussy is too trivial a proposition to form 
a suitable part of the Democratic creed. Stronger objection 
may be taken to an elaborate complaint that the Republi- 
cans have not, during the five-and-twenty years of their 
supremacy, added any territory to the Republic except the 
barren wastes of Alaska. The Democrats boast that in a 
much shorter period they annexed Texas, California, and 
other provinces once belonging to Mexico; and the Com- 
mittee also mention with complacency the earlier acquisi- 
tions of Florida and Louisiana. It is scarcely expedient to 
recall the memory of the Mexican war, of the annexation 
of Texas, and of the frequent attempts of Democratic states- 
men and Presidents to find additional facilities for the exten- 
sion of slavery. Bucwanan, the last Democratic President, 
before and during his term of office was actively engaged 
in lawless projects for the conquest or compulsory purchase 
of Cuba. The most restless patriots will scarcely suggest 
that Mr. CLeve.ann, if he is elected, ought to enlarge the 
dominion of the United States at the expense of unoffending 
neighbours ; yet the taunts directed against the unambitious 
policy attributed to the Republicans is pointless if former 
Presidents were well advised in abstaining from wanton 
and useless designs of aggression. General Grant from 
time to time during both his terms of office promoted 
schemes of territorial aggrandizement. It is not known 
that the refusal of his own party to concur in his ambitious 
plans were disapproved by his political opponents. A re- 
commendation that friendly relations should be cultivated 
with the South American Republics has a questionable 
ring. The recommendation, as it is framed, excludes the 
Empire of Brazil, which is the most important of South 
American States; and it will be regarded as an assumption 
of patronizing superiority rather than as a friendly overture 
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by such States as Chili and Peru. The objectionable para- 

graph seems to have been framed for the purpose of a bid 
inst Mr. Buarne, who contrived as Secretary of State to 

p amar and offend both the Republics to which he offered 

his mediation. 

The “ planks” or parts of the Democratic platform which 
relate to the more practical question of fiscal and commercial 
policy are evidently the result of a compromise among con- 
tending sections of the party. The Committee on Resolu- 
tions has studiously and not unsuccessfully contrived to 
pronounce opinions which may be understood in different 
or in opposite senses. The declaration that the tariff ought 
to be adjusted with an exclusive view to the interests of the 
revenue is qualified by several protests against any inter- 
ference with vested interests or with domestic industry. 
The ingenious politicians who drew up the document must 
have been well aware that a protective tariff could by no 

ibility be so framed as to be most productive of revenue. 
bably for the purpose of quieting the alarms of sus- 
icious monopolists, stress is laid on the fact that the 
ederal revenue has at all times been principally derived 
from Customs duties. It would not have been convenient 
to add the statement that duties on imported articles not 
produced at home would be exclusively profitable to 
the Treasury, while protective taxation includes additional 
tribute to private manufacturers or producers. In deal- 
ing with the currency the Convention uses language not 
less ambiguous. In former times the Democrats were not 
especially devoted to the maintenance of the public credit ; 
but now they propose to confine the attribute of legal 
tender exclusively to a metallic coinage. The mention 
of silver as well as of gold seems to pledge the Conven- 
tion to the bi-metallic heresy. General Butter asserted, 
not without a certain degree of accuracy, that greenbacks 
are at present as good as gold, and much better than silver. 
In other words, the paper-money of the Republic is at par, 
while silver, which at the instance of the Nevada mine- 
owners is still coined in large quantities, is at a heavy 
discount. On the whole, the Republican platform, with all 
its audacious defiance of economic soundness, is a more con- 
sistent and intelligible declaration than the rival document. 
It is evident that while the Republicans profess doctrines 
of Protection, the Democrats are afraid before the election 
to pledge themselves to Free-trade. If they succeed in the 
contest they will, perhaps, show themselves better than 
their professions. The result will not depend on the com- 
parative strength of the regular parties. The personal pre- 
ference which must be accorded to Mr. CLEVELAND is not 
an unmixed advantage to his adherents. 


ESOTERIC BOSH. 


as a profession, with its share of social 
and more substantial good things, the affectation of 
_“ wstheticism” is quite outworn. The practice of philan- 
thropy, too, after a brief but promising season, has fallen 
back into the hands of persons really interested in the 
fortunes or misfortunes of the poor. It is time for a 
new folly. The house of public credulity is open, swept, 
and garnished, and has been adroitly occupied by some 
spirits from the East. For nearly ten years people who 
do not confine their reading to novels have heard hints 
and rumours of a Theosophistic Society, of a wonder- 
working Indo-Slavonic-American Sibyl, and of the mar- 
vellous “Thibetan adepts.” A wholly unreadable book, 
named Jsis Unveiled, was published by some person or 
persons interested in this movement. It seemed about 
equally composed of Zanoni and the Strange Story, popular 
conceptions of Eastern mysticism, a dash of American 
spiritualistic twaddle, and other equally valuable ingredients, 
with an immense stock of ignorance about the real nature 
of ancient religions. No one could stand Jsis Unveiled, 
and afterwards shorter manuals of the latest phase of 
credulity were put out under the names of Occult Philo- 
sophy and Lsoteric Buddhism. This sceptical generation 
of ours is always seeking for a sign. It seeks signs 
from evolution and table-turning and psychical research 
and things called, by a pleasing bull, “ Visible Appari- 
“tions.” Occult philosophy offered plenty of “ signs,” 
teacups miraculously created inside terraces of earth, 
rings and letters wafted from Thibet, and abundance 
of similar prodigies. Then Buddhism was a little in 
fashion, and some people already seck distinction by 
calling themselves Buddhists. Perhaps they are right in 


refusing to “learn the Sanskrit Grammar ” before adopting 
the truth as it is in Sakya Muni. Learned people who 
know Sanskrit never agree with each other on any Sanskrit 
subject. About Buddhism in particular there is the wildest 
difference of opinion among the erudite, and no one seems 
sure whether the Buddhist does or does not believe in the 
continued existence of the soul. 

The evangelists of Esoteric Buddhism, which is a mixture 
of Yankee gush and shrewdness, with some misapplied tags 
of modern science, an exhaustive ignorance of the history 
of religion, and some miracle-mongering, have no doubt 
about the continued existence of several soris of souls, 
some of them bogies. This draws them close to that 
intelligent body, the Psychical Research Society. For the 
patrons of psychical research Esoteric Buddhism has this 
charm—that it offers the greatest quantity of prodigies with 
the slightest possible basis of evidence. We are asked to 
believe that a set of wizards, with lives supernaturally pro- 
longed, live in Thibet, and communicate miraculously a 
religious and scientific doctrine to the evangelists. The 
boy who was asked what faith was, in an examina- 
tion, replied that it was “ believing in something which 
“ you were perfectly certain could not possibly be true.” 
Believers in Esoteric Buddhism require faith of this high 
and intelligent quality. Mr. Arraur Li. has lately in- 
creased their stock of this quality by demonstrating that 
Esoteric Buddhism is neither Buddhism nor esoteric. He 
has published his conclusions in a pamphlet called Koot 
Hoomi Unveiled (E. W. Allen). He who studies this 
pamphlet, if he still believes in Esoteric Buddhism, will, we 
think, satisfy even the schoolboy’s ideal of faith. He will 
firmly believe in what he is perfectly certain cannot pos- 
sibly be true. Koor Hoomt is the name of the Thibetan 
adept who mystically communicates his inspired ideas to 
his Anglo-Indian-Slavonic-American disciples. He uses a 
“ Psychological Telegraph,” which would be of much use to 
our Government in certain contingencies. The beliefs of 
Koor Hoomt, as analysed by Mr. Litu1g, are these :— 

There is no God. 

Miracles are performed by His ineffable name. 

The reward of the just is annihilation. 

The punishment of the wicked is annihilation. 

The magical doctrines which accompany these consistent 
dogmas are borrowed, Mr. avers, from 
“ Lévi's Le Dogme et Rituel de la Haute Magie. The geology 
of the system is derived from Donetiy’s Atlantis, The 
Thibetan Buddhists seldom use Thibetan words ; when they 
do, they don’t understand their meaning. Finally (for the 
present) the inspired Koor Hoom reveals to his disciples, 
by Psychological Telegraph, a message “ taken almost ver- 
“ batim from an address delivered by Professor Kippie of 
America, about a year before.” Oh, Kippie! oh, Koor 
Hoom1, how esoteric are these proceedings! Yes, Koor 
Hoomt offers to the world, as a miraculous communication, 
in June 1881, the very platitudes which the uninspired 
Professor Kippie uttered, on August 15, 1880, at Lake 
Pleasant Camp, in a discourse called the “ Present Outlook 
“ of Spiritualism.” This is Professor Kippiz’s account of 
the matter at least, and he supports his charge of plagiarism 
by damaging parallel columns. However, we do not expect 
Esoteric Buddhism or Theosophy to be damaged by those 
revelations. The profession flourishes so much that the 
public are beginning to hear of it. This is success. 


THE THAMES. 


HEN Sir Cuartes Ditke said that the Thames was a 

savage place he was more in the right than he 
seems to have known. It is by the testimony of many and 
independent witnesses a very savage place indeed, and is 
proportionately dirty and disorderly. Moreover, it is in 
process of disappearing before the advance of civilization. 
Aggrieved parishioners from above, between, and below the 
bridges tell the same story—a story of sewage. Up at 
Richmond and Isleworth the mud-banks are enough to 
breed a pestilence, and they don’t know what to do with 
the output of their drains. Mr. Woop writes from Abbey 
Wood, Kent, to draw “attention to a source of danger 
“which, after a somewhat varied experience in all 
“ parts of the world,” he has “rarely seen equalled and 
“ never .” If Mr. Woop is not run away with 
by his adjectives, the state of things he describes is 
certainly as bad as it can be. He has found the Thames 
below the outfall of the London drainage to be covered 
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with “ nameless abominations,” and its air polluted by a 
“ sickly effluvium” which turns the meat and bread sup- 
plied to the ships putrid in a “surprisingly short time.” 
Other witnesses cite cases of illness directly produced by the 

isonous sewer The evidence given to the Select 

mmittee of the House of Commons now inquiring into 
the drainage of the upper river is to the same effect. It has 
also to listen to a good deal about nuisances of another 
kind. Many of the people who use the river seem to be 
quite worthy of the nastiness they paddle among. They 
make disturbances and destroy property on the banks. This 
is a very old complaint, and has been copiously examined in 
its day; but for the moment the river itself is the object 
of inquiry. The Thames is in danger of disappearing under 
the sewage put into it. While the drainage increases, the 
water is steadily diminishing. In the presence of such a 
danger the misconduct of ’Arry and the pest of steam- 
launches are mere irritations, which can be left to be cured 
later on. If the river itself is to be turned into a larger 
edition of the Fleet Ditch, they may even do what they please. 
In the first place, they will be left alone, and then even they 
will go away. But the deliverance would be bought very 
dearly by the sacrifice of the Thames; and, as they keep 
saying from Teddington to Erith, it is time that something 
was being done. 


On that point everybody is agreed; but no two judges 
seem of the same mind as to what is to be done, or who 
is to do it. This question of “ the person” is a very 
tender one and a dangerous to touch in these days, we 
know. There is such a terribly easy answer, and it will 
so surely be given. When the London Municipality Bill 
becomes an Act, then the river shall be cleansed, is the 
reply kept ready by the Home Secretary, and he will 
again be prepared to demonstrate for the twentieth time 
that slimy mud, and nameless abominations, and sewer 

, and increasing drainage with diminishing water are 
just what Londoners deserve who do not care in the least 
for his wondrous Bill. Perhaps this trick has been played 
often enough, and we may at last be stirred into showing 
our boisterous Minister that it is not so much in his power 
as he supposes to put us between the Devil and the deep 
sea, or, rather, not to keep us there till his blackmail is paid. 
For, indeed, we are in that dilemma at present. On the 
one hand, we have the difficulty of getting rid of our 
sewage, and the terrible temptation to turn it into the 
Thames. On the other hand, experience shows that it is a 
nuisance and a danger when it gets there. When Sir Tuomas 
NeELson comes forward with a plan for a gigantic sewage 
farm to be formed quite close to Mortlake, everybody within 
miles protests very reasonably, and that scheme is dismissed. 
Nothing takes its place except suggestions and evidence 
offered to the Select Committee, and contradictory proposals 
for doing this or that with the Lower Thames Valley Main 
Sewerage District. The difficulty of a satisfactory settle- 
ment grows every day. London and its suburbs are in- 
creasing rapidly, and have daily more to turn into the 
drains. It seems that under the existing system there is a 
limit to the amount of sewage which can be delivered for 
purification daily from each house in some districts, and 
accordingly a surplus must remain to breed disease. What 
does find its way into the Thames is coming more and more 
to form the bulk of the river. The pure water is steadily 
diminishing. Now that the Embankment has removed 
some of the impediments to the easy flow of the river, 
it escapes far more rapidly than it used to do. Then 
the Water Companies tap the river above Teddington 
Weir, and it is certain that they take more than they used 
to take when the stream was fuller. There seems to be 
some difficulty in learning how much they do take. Mr. 
LasoucuERE, who has no apparent reason for understating 
the amount, puts it down at one-seventh, and he has fears 
for the safety of the remaining six-sevenths. Other 
authorities put the amount “ abstracted” by the Companies 
at two-thirds, which certainly looks like an excessive 
estimate. Whichever it is, or whether it lies between the 
two, there can be no doubt that much of the Thames water is 
drawn off to where it is of little use for the purpose of keep- 
ing London sweet. The level of the river below Teddington 
is yearly sinking, and the sewage which should be 
carried off is consequently left to fester on the bank. 
Even when it does get into the stream there is less water 
to dilute it. The difficulty of ing the matter is mani- 
fest enough on the mere statement of the conditions. The 
drainage question is complicated by the other and equally 
important question of water supply. The Thames is not 


sufficient to supply both services, to say nothing of the fact 
that the river is, and ought to be, something more to 
Londoners than so much useful water. But because a diffi- 
culty is great, it is not, therefore, to be peddled with or let 
alone. Now letting it alone or peddling with it are the 
only two courses which the authorities appear to think lie 
open to them at present. Of course things will be different 
when we get the Municipal Government Bill ; but as there 
seems to be no considerable chance that we shall have that 
happiness for some time, might not something be done 
in the meanwhile? The power to put things right is not 
wanting, and, if it is not used, unscrupulous persons will be 
more than ever inclined to assert that every nuisance is 
welcome to a Home Secretary who thinks any stick good 
enough to beat the Opposition dog with. It is from him 
that the impulse must come, for it is not to be supposed 
that local reformers and ingenious gentlemen who have a 
scheme will give them up except under pressure. 

While the bed of the Thames is getting into a worse 
condition every week, the Board of Works and a Special 
Committee are puzzling away over plans for making the 
much-needed bridge at the Tower, and the Subway lower 
down. It is now as many years as are usually taken up 
in a professional education since they have been hammer- 
ing away at plans and estimates; but we are apparently 
no nearer a settlement than we were four years . 
Every now and then a Report is published, carefully 
adorned with sums in addition and subtraction. Much 
is said about high-level bridges, low-level bridges, and 
swing bridges ; subways here and subways there are talked 
about very learnedly, and with an impartial mind are 
praised, and then set aside as impossible. Meanwhile 
nothing whatever has been done to supply a notorious want. 
It would really appear to be time that, since all the con- 
flicting authorities cannot as to what would be the 
best possible bridge, they should take the second best and 
build that. Obviously if we are to wait till all the doctors . 
agree, the argument will be handed down from engineering 
father to engineering son, and will be going on as briskly as 
ever in the middle of the next century. It is probable that 
the amount of money already spent on papers, printing, and 
fees would have built a first-rate cruiser, which would have 
been a much more profitable employment for it. In any 
case, it is fully time that we had a definite statement as to 
the position of the undertaking, and one of the remaining 
nights of Supply might profitably be spent in extorting it 
from the Chairman of the Board of Works, 


AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS. 


HE Prime Minister of Victoria has officially advised 
the agent of the Colony in England that the Parlia- 
ment has unanimously passed a Bill in confirmation of the 
scheme which was recommended some months ago by the 
Conference of Ministers at Sydney. The project included 
a limited system of federation, a proposal for annexation of 
the whole or part of New Guinea and of some other Pacific 
islands, and common legislation on the part of all the 
Australian Colonies against immigrants from the French 
penal settlements. It is expected that the Tasmanian 
Legislature will pass similar resolutions; but the question 
appears not to have been yet submitted to any Colonial 
Parliament except that of Victoria. Even Queensland, 
which is most nearly concerned in securing the neighbour- 
ing regions from foreign European settlement, has not _ 
taken any active measures for promoting annexation. The 
Ministers of the different Colonies, when they met in Con- 
ference, probably understood the general feeling and opinion 
of their respective constituents, though they had not had the 
opportunity of consulting them. It had before that time 
hardly been that any plan of federation would meet 
with general favour. Lord Dersy, who first proposed the 
measure, has perhaps been surprised by the general and 
ready acceptance of his suggestion. Until lately none of 
the Colonies seemed to think that the time had arrived for 
forming a closer union. It is difficult to j udge whether the 
tie between the Colonies and the Imperial Government 
would be strengthened or weakened by the formation of one 
great independent community. No English Minister would. 
refuse the consent of the Crown to a measure of the kind 
if it were generally desired by the Colonies; but perhaps # 
might have been advisable to wait until they took the 
initiative. 
When, at the beginning of a long series of blunders and 
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disasters, a federal union of the South African States and 
Colonies was promoted by Lord Carnarvon, the common 
interest of all the settlements in securing themselves against 
native hostility was the professed motive of thescheme. It 
has since been ascertained that the proposed combination 
was impracticable, and the plan is not likely to be revived 
during the present generation. The immediate danger 
against which the Australian Colonies are now anxious to 
protect themselves is of a more remote and imaginary 
character. No comprehensive policy is needed to facilitate 
legislation against escaped or pardoned criminals from New 
Caledonia or other French penal settlements. Convicts 
who cannot speak English will never be formidable, even if 
they were to resume their former practices, toa community 
in which they would be instantly recognized. There is in 
Australia no disaffected or alien population with which 
French fugitives or immigrants could associate themselves. 
An English swindler or highwayman might commit with 
impunity more serious crimes than ten times the number 
of foreigners. If it were thought desirable that several 
Colonies should pass identical measures of precaution, such 
an arrangement could easily be made without the cum- 
brous machinery of federation. The remoter settlements, 
such as Tasmania, South Australia, and New Zealand, are 
practically by their situation against unwelcome 
visitors. e successful resistance of the Colonies many 

ago to the admission of English convicts was prompted 
rather by a desire to relieve themselves from a slur than by 
fear of the increase of crime. It is evident that no body 
of French criminals, however lawless, could affect the cha- 
racter or reputation of the community. 

The possibility that European Powers may establish 
colonies of their own in the South Pacific furnishes a more 
legitimate cause for anxiety. In former times the inhabi- 
tants of Australia and New Zealand might reasonably hope 
that in founding new homes at the Antipodes they had 
escaped from the Old-World troubles of diplomacy and war. 
With native enemies they were ready to deal, but they 
hoped to be exempt from the vicinity of alien equals. When 
the French first occupied New Caledonia, the people of New 
South Wales, by a sound instinct, regarded the settlement 
with distasteful anxiety, though it was separated from their 
own country by a thousand miles of sea. The antagonism 
of Englishmen and Frenchmen has for centuries caused fre- 
quent bloodshed and rendered necessary costly military pre- 
parations. It was a misfortune, if not a grievance, that in 
the Southern hemisphere it should still be necessary to 
watch, to negotiate, and perhaps to fight. The French are 
not the only unwelcome neighbours who may perhaps 
occupy posts in the South Pacific. The desire for colonial 
—— is becoming active in Germany; and Prince 

RcK has announced that, while he will found no 
colonies, he will produce the same result by protecting the 
German flag wherever it may be planted by private adven- 
turers. The first, if not the most important, consequence 
of colonization from Continental Europe is the exclusion 
of British commerce from regions where it was encour- 
aged by more hospitable barbarians. The establishment of 
military posts and of armed squadrons would be more 
alarming. The danger which now impends had been 
warded off from the continent of Australia and from 
New Zealand by the prudent courage of English Ministers. 
When the Colonial or Foreign Minister of the day was 
asked by the French Government what part of the coast of 
Australia was claimed by the Crown, he simply answered 
“the whole.” Mr. GiapsTonE only a year or two ago spoke 
of the colonization of New Zealand as a misfortune to be 
regretted. If he had controlled the destinies of the Empire 
at an earlier time half the Colonial territory might now be 
French ; and perhaps chronic warfare would have illustrated 
the advantages of self-denying timidity. 

It is easier to appreciate the justice of the protests made 
hy the Australian Colonies than to provide a remedy. The 
Governor of New South Wales in his formal answer to a 
representation made by his Ministers strictly conforms to 
precedent and propriety by expressing his confidence that 
the French Government will display in dealing with the 
Colonial remonstrances the friendly feeling which is sup- 
posed to characterize its relations with the Imperial Go- 
vernment. It is right to be courteous, but not to be 
deceived by the use of conventional phrases. The French 
Government has not of late been in the habit of consulting 
English interests ; and in some parts of the world its agents 
have sought popularity by ostentatious disregard of the 
rights of English subjects. Lord Rosesery exercised a 


sound discretion in postponing, at the instance of Lord 
GRANVILLE, his motion on the question of French convict 
settlements; but, unless the policy of the French Go- 
vernment is wholly abandoned, the nuisance will not be’ 
abated. According to the statement of the Governor of 
New South Wales, escaped convicts from New Caledonia 

are constantly landing on the coast of Australia; and 

some of them swell the criminal classes of the towns. 

The French asthorities will certainly decline to allow in- 
terference with their own prison discipline or with their 

supervision of convicts who may be allowed to go at large. 

The English Government has no further means of pro- 

tecting colonial interests, if its remonstrances are neg- 

lected. New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland must, 

as has already been suggested, rely for protection on their 

own vigilance, and on their power of domestic legislation. 

If the French Government floods New Caledonia and other 

islands which may perhaps be occupied for the purpose 

with thousands of criminals, it will be justifiable and neces- 

sary to forbid suspected Frenchmen from landing on the 

coast. There would be no opportunity of making reprisals ; 

and a resort to hostile measures need not be feared. There 

are sufficient precedents for refusal to admit unwelcome 

immigrants. The Americans refuse to receive English 

paupers, and Congress has prohibited the admission of 
Chinese workmen and artisans. A Frenchman would be as 

easily identified as a Chinaman at an Australian Custom- 

house. 

The assent of the Imperial Government to reasonable 
measures of exclusion would not be withheld; and, indeed, 
except as a formal process, it would not be required. Much 
more difficult questions are raised by the proposal of terri- 
torial annexations in New Guinea and other islands. The 
risk of external collision has been already considered ; and the 
Home Government not unreasonably hesitates to undertake 
an unremunerative responsibility. Up to the present time 
no instance has occurred of sub-colonization, or the foundation 
and government by one dependency of another. The hasty 
occupation by an emissary of the Queensland Government 
of a portion of New Guinea was summarily checked by Lord 
Derby; and the Colonial Government silently acquiesced 
in the repudiation of its enterprise. In former times the 
unsystematic colonial policy of England was not unlike 
that which has been lately proclaimed by Prince Bismarck. 
Naval officers and independent voyagers hoisted the English 
flag on almost every spot which they found unoccupied by 
European settlers; and, if the ceremony was followed by 
actual settlement, the Government, after more or less delay, 
extended protection to its adventurous subjects. The Fiji 
islands, which are the latest acquisition of the Crown, were 
taken under English sovereignty for the purpose of con- 
trolling a lawless white population and of protecting the 
natives who had been toa great extent previously converted 
by the praiseworthy efforts of Wesleyan missionaries. It 
may perhaps be expedient to follow a similar course in that 

of New Guinea which borders on the Torres Straits. 
If the Australian Colonies determine to form a confedera- 
tion, they will have fulfilled the condition on which Lord 
Dersy seems to hint a promise of complying with their 
wishes. They must become more powerful before they can 
assert the claim which they have sometimes seemed to prefer 
of applying a Monroe doctrine of their own to the Southern 
Archipelago. As long as they regulate their pretensions 
by their resources and opportunities, the Australians may 
confidently reckon on the good will of the English people, 
and, in case of need and in a just cause, of their active aid. 
A population of only three or four millions must for the 
present be modest and cautious. 


MOMENTOUS MONDAY. 


Bm ween or not a compromise be effected between 
the two Houses of Parliament on the Franchise Bill, 
one thing is certain, that the organizers of outdoor demon- 
strations will not lose the opportunities which the fine 
weather of the present exceptional season offers in abun- 
dance. In any case, peaceable men will have to bear 
with many airs played (not in tune) on the cornet, flute, 
harp, cackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music, 
with flags, speeches, and resolutions to match. We all 
like an excuse for a holiday. The House of ‘Commons 
(described by Mr. Bricut four years ago as the best 
that he had ever known, and now by Mr. GLApDsTONE as so 
‘muck worse than any whieh he knew in his youth that its 
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procedure must be for a second time radically reformed) 
adjourns for the Derby Day. The form that the holiday 
takes depends, like the spelling of Mr. Wetter’s name, 
on the fancy and taste of the individual, or, it may be 
added, on his opportunities. Some go yachting, some climb 
the Alps, some depart toa rural retreat, some to the sea- 
side, and some, again, “ demonstrate.” It is not uninterest- 
ing to consider the circumstances of the demonstration. 

On this point an instructive letter appeared in the 
Standard of Wednesday last. It contains nothing new 
to those who are at all familiar with the inner working of 
Radical associations, but is well worth the attention of those 
who fancy that a large crowd cheering violent speeches 
represents the thought and purpose of the majority of 
Englishmen. How easy it is for unscrupulous persons to 
manufacture the semblance of public opinion is clearly 
shown in this letter. On the 21st of the month, as we all 
know, there is to be a t “ Demonstration” in favour of 
dealing first with the franchise and afterwards with redis- 
tribution—that is, in Mr. Bricut’s words, with the shadow 
first and with the substance after. The “ Demonstration” 
is in keeping with the policy of the Government. It is 
announced, writes the correspondent (himself a member of 
the Society), that the “ London Society of Compositors ” 
is to be “ represented” at the forthcoming Demonstra- 
tion. <A notice, it appears, was issued by the Committee 
urging the members of the Society to take part in 
the Demonstration. No opportunity, however, was given 
for discussion, and those opposed to the proposal were 
unable to express their opinions. The ballot on the ques- 
tion was hurried through with such haste that only a little 
over two-thirds of a Society of six thousand members 
obtained voting papers at all. Of the number who voted 
1,899 were in favour of the Demonstration, and 1,576 were 
against it, the remainder of the votes being returned too 
late, or unaccounted for, or informal. It is perfectly clear 
that, if time had been given for debate as to the course 
which the Society should adopt, and if the vote had after- 
wards been taken in a businesslike manner, the result might 
have been very different, and that a majority might have 
decided against taking part in next Monday’s political 
recreation. There is not the least doubt that this is only 
one of many similar cases. It is instructive to note that, 
according to the rules of the Society, “the Executive 
“has power to represent the members in trade matters 
“only.” The Committee, therefore, in this case has not 
only usurped functions to which it has no title, but has 
also used these usurped functions unjustifiably. In the 
case of the London Shipwrights the hollowness of the pro- 
ceedings seems to have been even greater. How many 
of those who will meet on Monday in Hyde Park will 
be brought there by similar devices we cannot undertake 
to estimate. It is said that 120,000 persons will be pre- 
sent on that day. The calculation reminds us of a sermon 
which we once heard from an officer of the Salvation 
Army, who “estimated” that the tonnage of Noah’s Ark 
was exactly equal to that of seventeen iron-clad vessels. 
If the weather on Monday be at all like that which 
prevailed when the Ark was afloat, the numbers pre- 
sent will probably fall short of the expectations cherished 
by Mr. Georce Howe. and his friends. The rain for 
which the tenant-farmer is now praying will have a 
dampening effect on the enthusiasm of those who are now 
striving to extinguish the tenant-farmer’s political influence. 
But perhaps next Monday will be fine; and then, no 
doubt, there will be a great many people in Hyde Park— 
more, in fact, than on most fine days—and not a few of 
them will be animated by a political spirit as intelligent as 
that of the charwoman also spoken of in the Standard, 
who “had to go to the funeral of the Lords, but didn’t 
know why.” 


EGYPT. 


_— are certain signs—not absolutely trustworthy, 
but sufficient for the formation of a fair conjecture— 
that with the end of Ramadan the obscurity which has so 
long prevailed as to the affairs of Upper Egypt and Nubia 
may be dissipated. It is exceedingly probable that, if it is, 
it will not be in a manner at all satisfactory to England. 
No one of the several rumours affecting the fate of General 
3oRDON deserves that much reliance should be placed on 
it; but a consensus, or at least a group, of such rumours, 


coming from very different sources, seems to show that | 


something —it may be a very serious something—hap- 
pened at Khartoum about two months ago. Again, Abys- 
sinian action is expected in the neighbourhood of Kassala, 
and no one who is at all acquainted with the antecedent re- 
lations of Abyssinia and Egypt in these regions can help 
waiting very curiously to see what the form and the result 
of this action may be. Lastly, the danger on the Upper 
Nile appears to be approaching very closely to the English 
and Egyptian outposts proper, and the mysterious and 
contradictory news from Dongola can hardly indicate any- 
thing but an increasing uncertainty on the part of the 
Mopir which card to play—Kuepive or Maupr. The 
English troops at the advanced posts themselves are in a 
situation more remarkable than reassuring. Their Egyptian 
comrades (if the word may be used) are apparently docile 
and disciplined, but there appears to be on the part of those 
present a profound disbelief that they will show fight, and 
a very positive, though far from cheerful, expectation that, 
if an actual battle were fought, the English regiment would 
be placed in the most trying position possible to soldiers— 
that of being swept away or at least hampered and un- 
covered by a sudden stampede of the troops in line with 
them. The situation is at once completed and depicted in the 
most unpleasantly ludicrous colours by the history of the 
Turks sent from Cairo to Assouan. These magnanimous 
heroes were, it must be remembered, taken into the 
Kuepive’s service in order to carry out an idea which found 
great favour at headquarters of “ stiffening ” the Egyptians 
by an admixture of troops of some nationality more warlike 
than the fellahs, and not open to the objection—fatal in 
the eyes of Mr. Guapstone and Sir Witrrip Lawson—of 
being English. On being called to the post of dan 
rather more than three-quarters of the Turkish battalion 
declined to go. What happened to those who did go is 
related with some slight discrepancies. Everybody agrees 
that there was a mutiny, but it is not quite sure whether 
half the quarter did, or did not, remain sufficiently faithful to 
their colours to take part against the mutineers, or whether 
the English colonel had to meet the revolt nearly single- 
handed. This is the kind of material with the aid of which 
a single English regiment is waiting to give an account of a 
victorious foe of excellent fighting quality and in unknown 
numbers. But in fairness it ought to be added that Lord 
Hartincton has consented to reinforce the army of occu- 
pation to the extent of one battalion. 


In pursuance of their usual plan of mystery-making and 
of shunning an appeal to public opinion, the Government 
have been entirely voiceless as to the long and apparently 
unexpected delay in getting the Conference to work. Nor 
do Mr. Guapstone’s utterances on Thursday give much in- 
formation on the point. Rumour, making use, as usual, 
of probabilities, and in this case of very strong probabilities, 
declares that the French representatives have opposed any 
reduction of interest, and that they find many of their 
Continental colleagues not indisposed to join in this 
attempt to secure the interests of the bondholders at the 
expense of the interests of Egypt. It is clearly understood 
that without a financial agreement the whole scheme— 
Anglo-French Agreement and all—falls to the ground; 
and it is naturally inquired with curiosity what, su 

ing the collapse to take place, the Government would 
do. For it must be remembered that the preliminary in- 
quiries, the termination of which Mr. GLapsTonE announced, 
were directed merely to the checking and auditing of 
figures, and not to the settlement of methods of reform. 
It is probably not rash to say that in the event of 
failure, as in the event of the success (if the word suc- 
cess can be used) of the Conference, the Government would 
continue to do very much what they have been doing 
hitherto. Their whole course since accident, drifting, or 
the adroit management of one of his colleagues, hurried 
Mr, GuapsTonE into the bombardment of Alexandria and 
the WoLsELEY expedition has been resolute in irresolution, 
and uniform in the want of any uniform plan. To do 
nothing till the very last moment, and to leave off action as 
soon as the most pressing and unavoidable necessities of the 
case seem to have been met, has been the motto of the 
Ministry. If the new arrangement be carried out, Mr. 
GLapsToNE will have the welcome prospect of an escape 
from Egypt before very long. He has provided already a 
red herring, in the shape of a campaign against the House 
of Lords, to draw off the attention of the public at home. 
Any plan arrived at by the Conference, however dis- 
advantageous or discreditable to England, is certain to 
be represented by his noisy and numerous henchmen as a 
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triumph of Ministerial diplomacy. Indeed, after the ap- 
parently complete condonation by Englishmen of the costly, 
superfluous, and perfectly resultless expedition of General 
Grauam, Ministers may almost be excused for thinking that 
there is nothing they may not do or leave undone. 

There are, however, two elements in the problem which 
may destroy the whole of this ignoble calculation ; and those 
elements are the Conference and the Manni. Although 
Mr. Guapstone’s supporters on the platform and in the 

would doubtless be equally ready to describe the 

ilure of the Conference and its success as proofs of the 
Prive Minister’s wisdom, virtue, and good fortune, certain 
practical difficulties would follow which would be less easy 
to manage. Ifa serious invasion of Upper Egypt were to 
occur, even Radical editors and Caucus-mongers would be 
hard put to it to represent this as a Ministerial triumph, 
though, no doubt, they would represent it as something 
over which the Ministry had no control. The conscious- 
ness of these dangers perhaps counts for something in 
the feverish anxiety which Mr. GuapsTonEe shows to get 
complete control of the nomination of the House of Commons, 
though it may be thought a little ungrateful to the mem- 
bers of the present Chambre incroyable that he should 
be dissatisfied with its constitution. There has probably 
been no Parliament since the days when majorities were 
directly in the pay of Ministers which would have tolerated 
such a spectacle as Egypt now presents. The very semblance 
of reform in administration has been given up; the in- 
debtedness of the country has been largely added to; 
a considerable part of it is, according to all appearance, 
about to be abandoned to Abyssinia, without the possibility 
of any guarantee for the manner in which the somewhat 
imperfectly civilized subjects of King Joun will conduct 
their entry into ion ; another considerable part, if 
not the whole, is left (with the feeblest possible protection) 
exposed to invasion by fanatical rebels. And the state of 
affairs thus reached is, if possible, less disheartening and 
less discreditable than the history of the means by which 
it has been reached. That history is one unbroken record 
of failure. The Durrerin Constitution has failed; the 
GrauaM expedition failed—at least, so far asany permanent 


-and adequate result is concerned ; the administrative razzia 


of Mr. Cuirrorp Luoyp failed; the mission of General 
Gorpon failed most of all. The now pending Conference is 
not a failure yet, for it has had no time to be one. But it is 
in itself a kind of summary confession of the long series of 
failures which have brought it about. From the sentimental 
point of view, from the business point of view, from the 
point of view of national interests and honour, the story 
of the dealings of the Government with Egypt is equally 
unsatisfactory. So far have we been from ameliorating the 
condition of the people of Egypt that, according to all com- 
petent testimony, that condition has not been so bad for 
many years. The credit of the country, which three years 
b was in a very fair way of improvement, has declined 
ost to bankruptcy point ; its institutions, such as they 
were, have been thrown out of gear without the introduction 
in working order of any better ones; an army which, if 
never very formidable, had done some fair work has been de- 
stroyed to be replaced by troops, and substitutes for troops, 
who have hitherto achieved nothing but the débdcle of 
Baker Pasna’s expedition and the mutiny of the Turks at 
Assiout. And all these things have not only been disastrous 
to Egypt—they have made England a laughing-stock to 
Europe. 


PLAY-WRITING, 


TT confidences which playwrights have been making 
to the Pali Mall Gazette do not seem of much prac- 
tical value. They certainly will not teach any one how to 
write a play. Perhaps the art is incommunicable ; perhaps 
questions like “How are plays written?” can never be 
answered. How are poems written? how are sermons 
written? how is anything written? Por once told the 
world how an extremely popular piece of his own was 
composed. But the only thing certain about the Raven 
is that it was not written as Pox said it was. No artist 
can tell exactly how the little germ or seed of thought 
which is planted in his mind by some chance ience, a 
fancy, or a dream grows up into the full-blown flower of his 
art. He only knows that dozens of changes, modifications, 
additions have to be made before his performance is finished. 
An absurd dithyramb was lately published in which some 


enthusiast tried to explain the growth of Sir Freperick 
Leiguton’s large picture in the Academy. How a picture was 
painted the explanation did not explain ; but the sketches which 
accompanied it proved that the work was the result of a series 
of compromises and tentative efforts. A play grows, in its 
own field of art, in the same manner. A play, too, is the 
result of a series of compromises with the original ideas, 
with ordinary probability, with the conditions of the stage, 
with the supposed audience, with the manager, and with 
his company. No one can expect to get a play acted, still 
less to write a successful play, who does not understand the 
humours of all these factors in the problem. One thing 
tolerably certain is that collaboration is useful in play- 
writing. Two people at work together have to make com- 
promises with each other, to give and to take; and they 
are less stiff and stubborn than a solitary genius when the 
are met by the demands of the manager and the condi- 
tions of the stage and the needs and accomplishments of the 
company. A good dramatic idea may occur to almost any 
mind which keeps its eyes open for inspiration. But the 
idea can only be manufactured into marketable form by a 
few persons who have a great deal of a peculiar kind of ex- 
perience, and who the ear of managers and the 
friendship or alliance of people connected with the stage. 

If the yearning amateur will reflect on these truisms and 
lay them to heart, he will probably cease to write his endless 
unavailing reams of comedy and melodrama, he will raise 
the blockade of the stage-door, and go into a solicitor’s 
office. Or, if he must still cultivate ambition, he will make 
friends of the mammon of the boards, and try to be engaged 
as a junior, so to speak, by some author (or adapter) already 
known to managers. 

The art or trade of writing for the stage is really in a 
very odd condition. Mr. Herman Menrivate, in his article 
in the Pall Mall Gazette, uses his space rather for the pur- 
pose of deploring the fetters of the modern playwright than 
for teaching young authors how to try to succeed. Is it 
not strange that in a stage-struck age, when the actor is 
adulated, when authors of successful plays are marvelled at 
as little gods, and requested to furnish their worshippers 
with the legend of their wondrous lives, is it not strange 
that literature and the drama are practically divorced? 
Mr. Mertvate thinks that a modern SHeripan would shrug 
his shoulders in despair, and take a novel to the booksellers 
instead of a play to the managers. We are not so sure of 
that. Where is the modern Suerman? It is our fortune 
to read, or at least dip into, most of the novels of the day, 
and we have not discovered that the modern SHERIDAN is 
at this moment writing novels. Indeed, as ARTEMUS 
Warp says of the mantle of WasHINGTON so we may say 
of the mantle of Suermpan, “ no one seems to be going 
“ around wearing it to any considerable extent.” Brilliant 
wit is not the characteristic of the modern novel. We are 
led to the melancholy conclusion that we have no modern 
Suerman. When that shy genius does appear, he will 
probably find his way to the stage. In his absence 
managers find the safest plan to be the acknowledged 
borrowing of a piece from the French. If a piece is 
popular, and makes a noise in France, the British public 
hears of it, and becomes curious about it. Curiosity 
will bring them to see the English adaptation ; the popu- 
larity of certain actors will do the rest. There is com- 
parative safety (as a risky business goes) in this device, 
and comparative safety in the melodramatic compilations of 
certain writers who have made two or three hits already. 

On the other hand, consider the various “ original ” comedies 
which have been produced in the last two or three years. 
Did they remind one very much of SHermpan? Was their 
success such as to encourage managers to invest money and 
labour in more original comedies? Till some English 
author succeeds as well with a new thing of his own as 
Peril or Diplomacy succeeded, managers are likely to be 
very shy of fresh comedies, and the playwriter, however full 
of genius, is likely to be received with distrust, or not 
received at all. 


THE CAT AND THE BAG. 


— Lords have, by a majority of 50, declined to 
stultify themselves. Confirming their claim upon the 
gratitude of the country, and earning, it may be aflirmed, 
the secret respect of the noisiest of their opponents, they 
have rejected Lord Wemyss’s Resolution. The number of 
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Lord Sauissury’s supporters has been reduced, it is true, by 
the magnificent figure of 9,and Ministerialists are at liberty 
to make the most of this inspiriting triumph. For our own 
part, however, we shall take the liberty of saying that, even 
if the tale of defections had proved as serious as it was in- 
ignificant, we should not the less have welcomed the 
debate and division of last Thursday night as most fortu- 
nate. Lord Wemyss, in fact, has rendered a valuable 
service, not merely to the Conservative party, but to 
the cause of sincerity and fair-dealing in politics. He has 
unwittingly afforded the Government an opportunity for 
committing a capital blunder in tactics, and the Govern- 
ment have seized upon it with a precipitancy which surely 
deserves most respectful thanks. For had not Lord Wemyss 
brought forward a motion suggesting that redistribution 
should be dealt with in the coming autumn Session, it 
would have been impossible for Ministers to have taken the 
fatally false step of admitting that this course is a practi- 
cable one ; and, but for this admission, it would, again, have 
been impossible for Lord Capon to have moved that amend- 
ment to Lord Wemyss’s Resolution which has, in fact, nailed 
the spurious coin of their professions to the political 
counter. As matters are, however, the true bearing of 
the dispute between the Government and the House of 
Lords stands defined with a beautiful precision. The issue 
has, in fact, disentangled itself with all the clearness, if 
with something of the stately circuity, which belonged to 
the much-abused old system of special pleading. The 
“admissions ” in the case have long been known and noted. 
Both parties agree that the enfranchisement of the county 
householder is desirable ; both agree that it should, as a 
matter of ideal procedure, be legislatively conjoined with 
redistribution. One party, however, declares such con- 
junction to be practically impossible; and this the other 
denies. The Lords contend that the Government do not 
unite the two questions because they will not; the 
Government allege that they do not because they can- 
not. But, having made this assertion as to the two Bills 
regarded conjointly, they have proceeded to destroy it by 
two admissions as to each of the Bills taken separately. 
In the first place, having tendered an additional note-of- 
hand to the Lords on the subject of redistribution next 
year, and having had it refused, they announce their in- 
tention of introducing and passing the Franchise Bill in a 
short autumn Session, to begin towards the end of October ; 
and, secondly, in their incautious reply to that unconscious 
decoy, Lord Wemyss, they profess themselves able and 
willing to introduce a Redistribution Bill towards the end 
of November. Thus they are absolutely without excuse for 
refusing Lord Capocan’s proposal, that they should combine 
these two admitted possibilities, and, calling Parliament toge- 
ther in October, introduce and pass the Franchise Bill, and at 
the end of November, on or before its transmission to the 
House of Lords, lay their Redistribution Bill on the table of 
the House of Commons. To this they have literally no 
reply, or none worthy of the name; and their silent refusal 
to take the course thus proposed to them conclusively 
defines—in the sense that qui tacet satis loqguitur—the true 
issue between them and their opponents. Their subter- 
fuges are lost to them for ever. The severance of redistri- 
bution from enfranchisement is now seen to be, not a case of 
the want of power to combine the two, but of the want of 


If anything were lacking to the completeness of this 
exposure, the need has been kindly supplied by the Prime 
Minister himself. Mr. Guapstone has in a moment of 
effusive candour informed his party that “the goodwill on 
“the part of the Opposition which Ministers require in 
“order to give a Redistribution Bill a chance cannot be 
“ had unless they know that the extension of the franchise 
“ is to take place, and that, if they will not have it with re- 
“ distribution, they must have it without.” And this is 
the purist in political metaphor who denounced Lord 
Sauispury for his imaginary employment of the “ rope- 
“ round-the-neck” comparison in order to illustrate the 
position in which the Government are seeking to place the 
Conservative party! Almost in the same breath Mr, 
G.apstonz is heard calling upon his followers,with an unction 
worthy of Mr. Dennis himself, to admire his preparations 
for “tucking up” the Opposition. Accept whatever rotten 
plank of redistribution it suits us to thrust under your 
feet, or “dance upon nothing,” at the next general election. 
That is the way, observes Mr. Giapstone triumphantly, to 
ensure our adversaries listening to our plank proposals with 


“ good will”; and, save for the exquisitely comic touch 
of the words “good will,” we should like to know in 
what respect this account of the matter differs from that 
falsely imputed to Lord Sauispury. It finally abandons 
the pretence that redistribution was only separated from 
enfranchisement because their union was impracticable ; 
and it unblushingly admits that the separation, so far 
from being a cuncession to necessity, was a mere step 
in an elaborate policy of coercion. The Conservative party 
in the Lords were to be bullied into accepting an in- 
complete measure of electoral reform, in order that its very 
incompleteness might afterwards be used as a means of 
muzzling the Conservative party of the Commons. Against 
this attempt to secure the “ good will” of the gagged Lord 
Satispury has taken a resolute stand, and, thanks to the 
imprudence of the Government, he can now maintain this 
attitude with less exposure to the danger of successful mis- 
representation than would have been the case if the Par- 
liamentary incident had closed with the adoption of Lord 
Carrns’s amendment. The risk of honest misconception of 
the Lords’ action is at any rate very greatly reduced. 
It is, or at least it ought to be, of no little advantage to 
the Lords to have cleared up the mere point of Parlia- 
mentary procedure, and to have disposed once for all of the 
falsehood that the Franchise Bill has been “ killed” by the 
Upper House. So far from killing the Bill, the Lords, 
it has now been pointed out, have purposely abstained 
from the use of the lethal weapon always ready to their 
hand in such a case. They deliberately adopted a formula 
which left the Bill alive; it is alive at this moment, and 
its life will be determined only by the act of Ministers 
themselves. 


That those who have been so loudly asserting that the 
people will look only at “the outward facts” of the case 
should now make light of this correction of those facts is 
quite what was to be expected. So long as the Radical cry 
was that the Lords had “ killed the Bill,” the “man in the 
“ street,” we were told, would listen to no explanation of 
the reasons fer killing it. But point out to them that it is, 
in fact, the Government who will kill the Bill, and we then 
hear that the “man in the street” is a shrewd political reasoner 
who will look beneath the superficial aspects of the case 
and inquire which of the two parties is really responsible for 
the death of the measure. Inasmuch, however, as this 
inquiry is exactly what Conservatives invite and Radicals 
dread, we may be pretty sure that the latter party will 
keep such an argument for dinner-table consumption, and 
that for the purposes of the street they will rely simply 
upon the brazen repetition of the untruth that the Lords, 
being the enemies of enfranchisement, have killed a 
Franchise Bill. And these tactics, according to Lord 
SuaFrrespury—whom we regret to see that a life of good 
works has converted into so cynical a pessimist—will prove 
successful. The people—by which we presume Lord 
SHAFTESBURY means something more than the Tichbornites 
who are to grace next Monday’s procession —will believe what 
they are told. Let there only be enough of what is politely 
called “ misrepresentation” in this country, but what the 
Transatlantic child of nature more vigorously describes as 
“ downright flat-footed lying,” and truth will not have a 
chance. So at least holds Lord Suarrespury; but for 
our own part we prefer to hold the opinion of another 
speaker, that the “clearness of perception and the discern- 
“ment of the nation do not deserve to be so lightly 
“ esteemed.” We are no more prepared to admit that the 
masses of the people will fall helpless victims to the coarse 
arts of the Radical agitator than that the educated classes 
will surrender their judgments to the maladroit sophis- 
tries of that Coryphzus of the Whig henchmen of Radical- 
ism—the Times. The reader of what Lord Wemyss still 
describes as the leading journal—dux a non ducendo—will 
have no difficulty in remembering that it has boxed the 
compass on this question in the course of a few months. 
They will not forget that the print which within the last 
few days has actually threatened the House of Lords with 
the swamping of their votes by a wholesale creation of 
Peers is the same which posed in quieter times as the ex- 
ponent of “moderate Liberal” views on the franchise 
question. Nor will they doubt for a moment that the 
adviser who has been urging the Lords to read the 
Franchise Bill a second time and then amend it in Com- 
mittee would, if that course had been adopted, have been 
the first to cry out against them for surreptitiously de- 
stroying the principle of a measure which they had pretended 
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to accept. We have every confidence that the experiments 
of the Zimes on the cultivated intelligence of the country 
will fail; and we have the best hopes that the Radical 
organs will be equally powerless against its mother-wit. 


BADCERS. 


fig ruling instinct in the badger character is a dislike of 
publicity. He objects to being looked at under any circum- 
stances, but most of all in broad daylight, and invariably males 
haste to efface himself from view if he possibly can. There is .a 
touch of anachronism about his hoary person at first sight, a cer- 
tain out-of-date Rip-van-Winkle-like air; and his demeanour 
when disturbed has a diffident and sulky awkwardness which 
irresistibly suggests that he is conscious of his oddity. When the 
rivacy of his home is invaded by an enterprising fox-terrier, his 
haviour is very like what one would expect from a shy and 
rather surly “ celebrity,” confronted with the more shameless sort 
of interviewer, his first instinct being to run away and bury him- 
self—an operation which he can conduct with astonishing de- 
spatch. It is only when the enemy's attentions become too close 
and persistent to allow of this, that he will betake himself to his 
formidable weapons; but then, woe to the intruder if he has not 
had considerable experience in interviewing badgers before. The 
marks of punishment which he carries away with him, ugly as 
they nrnelh a are merely a protest from an outraged recluse who 
has been goaded to discourtesy by wanton aggression. That a 
badger’s temper is of the shortest, no one who has ever 
meddled with one will be likely to dispute; but he never pro- 
vokes hostilities in the first instance; and, on the rare occasions 
when he finds himself hopelessly committed to warfare in the 
n, he generally betrays a most undignified anxiety to avoid 

e conflict; his flurried, shuffling gait and absurd air of com- 
promised propriety making an odd contrast to the gay, festive, 
reckless demeanour of a fox under similar circumstances. He 
cuts but a very indifferent figure until fairly brought to bay ; 
the situation scems to bewilder him, and he behaves with feeble 
indecision. 

With all this, there is a good deal of irony in the fate which 
assigned him so prominent a position in urban “ sporting circles” 
of a generation ago, before he came under the friendly protection 
of astatute. To be brought qut with a pair of tongs into the 
detestable daylight, and be expected to do battle, not merely with 
the light-hearted and comparatively corrigible terrier, but with an 
endless successivn of cross-bred monsters of every weight and size ; 
to de thrust stern foremost into a slippery tub, and “drawn” again 
and again throughout a long Saturday afternoon amid the plaudits 
of backers, the groaning of layers,and much effusion of blood—all 
this must have been, to say the least of it, trying to a creature 
of sullen temperament with a natural taste for seclusion. Stili, 
no animal of his weight is more formidable than a badger 
when he is once “cornered” and compelled to stand; and he 
seems to have afforded his patrons a passably stimulating form of 
recreation, if contemporary accounts are to be trusted. They may, 
of course, be a little overcoloured by the natural enthusiasm of the 
time ; but, even if we compress the residuum of fact to the smallest 

portions, there is enough left to justify the inference that a 

ger’s lot in those days was not one of unmixed happiness. The 
glory was something. To die game in the presence of hundreds 
of spectators was much. But if badgers have any sense of the 
fitness of things—and from their behaviour it is to be inferred 
that they have—the glory of these encounters must have been far 
outweighed by a painful feeling of incongruity. . 

But now that tournaments of the good old sort are no longer 
held, except strictly under the rose, and now that the badger’s 
career as a recognized entertainer of the British public is 
finally closed to him, he has sunk into complete obscurity, an 
obscurity as welcome to him, no doubt, as it is well earned. He 
has so far dropped out of notice, indeed, that it is difficult to per- 
suade some city-bred persons that such a creature exists any 
longer in these islands. It is true that this incredulity has been 
met with side by side in the same brain with a fixed belief that 
flocks (or coveys ?) of bustards still afford good sport on Salisbury 
Plain; so it hardly merits serious attention, though it might be 
well, perhaps, in the interests of the race, to give it encourage- 
ment. 

Be this as it may, the race of brocks is by no means extinct, and 
is unlikely to be so for many generations to come, in spite of much 
that has been said to the contrary. They are very easy victims to 
any one who takes the trouble to watch for them at night, and 
are shot and trapped without much difficulty, owing to the 
methodical way in which they take their walks; but a very few 
casualties of this kind will drive them to fresh quarters; in fact 
the slightest symptom of an intended raid will often clear out a 
large colony ina single night. It must not be forgotten either 
that, eo far as we can tell, they have no natural enemies to prey 
upon them, for they certainly are more powerful than any other 
animal that they are likely to meet in their subterranean walk of 
life. Besides this, the tendency of the times is more in their 
favour than might at first sight be supposed. Railways, growing 
towns, and improved agriculture may have driven them from many 
of their old haunts; but the really out-of-the-way spots in the 
country are becoming more lonely and more thinly populated as 
time goes on, ‘The far.” labourers are fewer, and those that are 


left are not such keen sportsmen as their forefathers, nor are they 
blessed with so much spare time and energy, and the successful 
pursuit of badgers requires a good deal of both. Moreover, since 
the suppression of baiting, a badger is no longer the valuable prize 
that he once was, so that the principal stimulus to his capture has 
been removed. 

But even in these improved times the animal is not entirely freo 
from unwelcome attentions; for in every county where he exists 
there wiil be found a select few for whom he has a fascination 
above all other beasts of the field. These are not sportsmen quite 
of the newest fashion, for it must be owned that “ taking out a 
badger” is a very queer and old-world form of the chase, and one 
that is not very likely to commend itself to the many. It depends 
almost entirely for success upon the excellence of the dogs; it 
means a good deal of labour of a slow and fatiguing kind, a good deal 
of patient waiting and watching, and at best a certain proportion of 
blank days—which things, more especially the last, will not be gene- 
rally considered inviting conditions by sportsmen of to-day. The 
thing has its charm, however, and is worth a word of description, if 
only as a contrast to other more stirring and pretentious pastimes. 
There is something —— mysterious in the aspect of a party 
engaged about a badger earth, especially if you chance to come 
upon the scene without knowing beforehand what is going on. 
There is a smack of melodrama about the situation, a certain sug- 
gestion of conspiracy and deeds of blood, ‘The place will probably 
be a vas Cragg darkly wooded, and sloping down to stream and 
meadow below. You will first catch sight of three or four figures, 
holding earnest colloquy over a grave-like trench at their feet. 
They are covered with red soil from head to heel, and talk in 
hushed tones, stooping to listen between whiles, as if for sounds 
from the bowels of the earth. The nature of the proceedings will 
presently dawn upon you, when you become aware of a dozen or 
more terriers of all sorts and sizes tied up to bushes and railings 
round the spot, al! whining querulously and receiving admonitory 
kicks at intervals from their several masters. Among the human 
members of the my the keeper is prominent—of course some- 
what negatively. He countenances the proceedings, and lends his 
dog; but he will not specialize beyond the point of dignity. You 
will observe that there is no soil on his velveteens. He acts the 
part of chorus, encouraging the principal actors, and dealing out 
counsel at appropriate moments. There is a recognized doyen of 
the sport in Nestor, the old squire, whose supremacy in the art 
of “tailing” is unquestioned, and who is venerated by every 
rustic in the country as an infallible oracle in all badger and other 
lore. He directs the party and determines the plan of action; he 
is the brain and they the hands; nor does he neglect the minor 
points which help to make matters go pleasantly, for his is the 
demijohn. of whisky and the ample pasty in the und, near 
which the keeper keeps bis position. 

Let it be premised that there is a good dog “to ground”; the 
keeper's “ Turk,” for choice (by the squire’s “Jim,” out of that 
well-known bitch “ Merry Legs”). He has not been seen since he 
was slipped an hour ago, but certain muffled noises which have 
been heard at intervals meanwhile—gruntings and tusslings, short 
smothered barks, and scurryings to and fro—have set all doubts at 
rest about a badger being at home. 

Then a long silence ensues, during which the acutest anxiet 
reigns above ground. Many things may be happening at this 
moment. Most probably the intrepid “Turk” and his foe are 
planted opposite to one another, catching their breath, and each 
waiting for the other to stir. But, on the other hand, the badger 
may have eluded “ Turk” from his superior knowledge of the 
intricate passages of his dwelling, in which case he will by this 
time be hundreds of yards away under the field behind. Or, again, 
he may be employing these precious moments in burying himse]f— 
a fatal manceuvre. 

Every one listens at every conceivable outlet, and the situation 
is canvassed in discreet whispers. The keeper has infinite con- 
fidence in his dog; he enjoins patience, and narrates a few of 
“Turk’s” exploits. Nestor says nothing; he rarely does say any- 
thing on these occasions; he merely glances at the line of fence 
which skirts the top of the bank, and fills his pipe. Presently the 
keeper's confidence is justified by an exclamation from some one 
under the fence saying that the dog is there, barking “ solid.” A 
general rush is made to the place, and Nestor follows leisurely, 
trailing a light iron bar, the like of which may be seen in the 
repertory of any well-appointed burglar, and which he uses as a 
probe or a stethoscope as the case may demand. The sounds are 
pronounced to be near the surface, the dog barking at intervals, 
and showing no disposition to stir from the spot; so spade and 
mattock are pa forward, and two sturdy labourers set to 
work, digging as they never dig for wages. The supposition is 
that the badger is penned in a cul de sac, with the dog in front of 
him ; and, it he is now cut off by digging between him and the 
main “earth,” his fate is sealed, his only chance of escape being 
to slip out into the open through Nestor’s fingers, and to call that 
a chance were rank heresy in these parts. After a quarter of 
an kour’s work, a trench—not the first excavation of the kind 
that has been made to-day—is cut across the line of passage 
as near as can be guessed to where the dog is; and Nestor 
inserts himself sideways into the space, thrusting one arm as 
far up the gallery as he can reach. His legs only are visible 
from above, and the cluster of spectators eye the convulsive move- 


ments of his heels with anxious interest, inferring much therefrom, 
What is happening underground is something in this wise. 
“Turk,” inspirited by feeling a well-known arm and hand thrust 
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into the hole beside him, and quite aware from previous experience 
that the supreme moment has arrived, comes to close quarters 
with his foe. The badger, true to his instinct, makes for the 
nearest egg, | ee the dog before him and punishing him at 
every step. deous sounds of mauling and worrying come to the 
upper air as they roll and tussle nearer and nearer to the opening. 
Presently Nestor’s hand steals over the two struggling bodies; he 

it with wily caution from one limb to another until the all- 
important tail comes into a favourable position, when he grasps it 
like lightning and drags himself out of the hole with a long grey 
body held out at arm’s length in front of him. “ Boar of thirty 
pounds,” says the keeper with decision, and turns to examine 
“Turk’s” wounds. The dog looks a little woebegone; he has 
added a deep gash or two about the lower jaw to an already 
sufficient number of honourable scars, but when he has quenched 
his thirst and had his face washed at the stream, he looks as gay 
and irrepressible as ever. 

After this, whisky is army round, horses are put to, and the 
rest of the dogs are let loose to scamper over the fields in the 
waning light. The badger finds a place in a stout sack, under the 
seat of some one’s dog-cart. Into his further history perhaps it 
were discreeter not to inquire too curiously. 


THE MENDACITY SOCIETY, UNLIMITED. 


WHEN the ingenious author of the original Art of Political 
Lying com his celebrated treatise, or rather issued a 
pro tus of it, he dealt only with a comparatively rude and un- 
eve — variety of his subject. No doubt the practices of the 
pseudologist have remained in many ways the same, and his prin- 
ciples are almost identical. The defender of the argument “ that 
as the government of England hath a mixture of democratical in 
it, so the right of inventing and spreading lies is partly in the 
people,” stated his case hesitatingly, and was evidently biassed by 
the fact that political mendacity in his day, as in our own some 
five years ago, was resorted to against the Government, not for it. 
But still he was tolerably well qualified to be member for a 
Radical constituency or editor of a Radicat paper even in this 
improved and enlightened age. His demonstration of “ the 
usefulness of occasionally giving to some great man a larger share 
of reputation than properly belongs to him” is singularly apposite, 
and in other matters too many to enumerate (for the pu 
is not here to give an abstract or criticism of Arbuthnot’s 
agreeable tractate) he might be consulted with advantage even 
by a pro speaker at next Monday’s Demonstration. But 
he was hampered by the inferiority of the pseudological tools 
of his day. His precepts are evidently directed for the use 
of individual persons in coffee-houses, or perhaps in the com- 
position of a penny pamphlet. In both these cases a certain 
amount of plausibility and dexterity might be supposed to be re- 
quired. Thus he insists, with a peddling minuteness, on the 
danger of obstinately insisting on one “lie”—a practice which, 
thanks to the Caucus and the daily press, has of late been found 
to be signally effective. He f mpanse the exceeding of the 
common rules of probability and the promulgation of statements 
directly contradictory of known facts—a deprecation which, it 
need hardly be said, would make havoc surpassing that of a 
Russian censor and his blacking-brush with the articles and 
— of the last fortnight. But the merits of his tractate, on 

e whole, exceed its defects; and perhaps, on the whole, the 
greatest merit of all lies (we beg pardon for the use of this rude 
and ambiguous word, which, in its other sense, shall never be 
used here save in quotation) in his splendid anticipation of a 
“Corporation or Society of Political Liars,” for the fabrication, 
criticism, and most convenient uttering of the commodity in 
question. 

We had forgotten, we confess, this special head of the tract, 
which Swift, its inspirer, describes as “ very pretty, but not so 
obvious to be understood,” when observation of current events 
led us to the conclusion that there exists a Mendacity Society, 
Unlimited, at the present day, and it was only on referring to 
the book to see what pleasant resemblances the artist of the 
seventeenth century might have with the artist of the nineteenth 
that the interest of the project or prognostication struck us. 
It is not indeed exact, for Arbuthnot seems to have contemplated 
rather a sort of Academy of “ Lies,” in which the rude methods 
of the novice should be purged and corrected and the Art of 
Political Lying perfected for the use of whomsoever it might 
concern, than of a working organization with party ends. But 
he was only a seventeenth-century man, and therefore dreadfully 
behind the time. It will be acknowledged by all impartial 
persons that the actual Association whose work is before us, 
reported or redacted in the columns of hundreds of newspapers, 
is much more practical and much more piquant. Such a Cor- 
poration as ‘Arbuthnot dreamt of, including “ persons of either 


party,” would find in its proceedings all the drawbacks of playing | 


whist for love. There would be no fun in it, and, the morality 
of both schemes being indifferent, we are inclined to prefer 
that which, after coming into active function during 1879 and 
the early part of the succeeding years, rested for a short time 
on its labours, woke up a little on the congenial occasions of the 
Com tion for Disturbance Bill, of Kilmainham, &c., and is now 
in fall activity, Ps every day and week a “turn-out,” to 


the quantity of which no exception can be taken, though the 


uality would hardly satisfy the rigid canons of the Art of 
‘olitical Lying. 

We may say at once that we have ve' 
tion to give of the officers, place of h ar dqgnn constitution, or 
terms of membership of the Society. e do not know whether 
it would suffice for admission to its highest grades to put into the 
mouth of a political rival words which he never used at an im- 

rtant crisis, and we are ignorant of the precise rank obtainable 

y stating that two politicians of mark voted in a certain lobby 
when one voted in the other lobby, and the other did not vote at 
all. The qualifications and emoluments of the Professor of 
History (whom, like the Royal Academy and other distinguished 
bodies, such a Society ought, of course, to have attached to it) are 
to us matters of the merest conjecture. But it is quite evident 
that for the lower offices, at any rate, and for the general mem- 
bership, there must be a brisk competition and great eagerness 
to join. And it is also clear that none of the qualifications 
upon which that precisian of an Arbuthnot laid stress impose 
on the free members of the Mendacity Society, Unlimited, 7 
No exercise in pseudology is too gross, too open, too palpable, 
too stale, or too frequently repeated to be worth uttering on a 
platform, inserting in a leading article, inscribing on a banner, or 
sending round per hektograph with requests to show hands and 
wave hop-poles in acknowledgment of its truth. There is clearly 
none of your curmudgeonly exclusiveness or your aristocratic 
refinement about this right democratic Society. At the present 
moment membership, it would appear, is cheaper than ever. The 
abominable practice of tests has Sean reduced as much as possible, 
Say almost anything that is not the fact about the House of Lords, 
and you are admitted at once to all the honours of the Mendacity 
Society, Unlimited. 

But the Society is to be complimented in that, as far we have 
observed, it has not paltered with its principles. Hasty Bang 
are sometimes prone to apply the term, for which mendacium 
is Latin, to every statement with which they do not 
The Mendacity Society, Unlimited, makes no such mistake. Mere 
abuse of the House of Lords does not satisfy it; though, no 
doubt, its members are quite welcome to indulge, and do in- 
dulge, in that luxury to their hearts’ content in their unofficial 
capacity. But the evidence at once of the widespread organ- 
ization and of the rigid principles of the Society is to be 
found in the fact that none of its presumed members content 
themselves with abuse, or even with anything that can be called 
an expression of opinion on a matter of opinion. You might as 
well hope to satisfy a Japanese Custom-house officer in old da 
by coe gy Oe your umbrella as to be made free of t 
Mendacity iety by merely declaiming against a Second 
Chamber or scoffing at hereditary legislators. The mendacium, 
the whole mendacium, and nothing but the mendacium, is neces- 
sary. You must swear that the House of Lords has thrown out 
the Franchise Bill—which it has not; that it has declared itself 
hostile to the enfranchisement of the agricultural labourer— 
which it has not; that it has defied the people—which it has 
not; that it has claimed the power of enforcing a dissolution 
whenever it chooses—which it hasnot. You must affirm that the 
election of 1880 turned on the County Franchise—which it did 
not; that the constituencies have approved the present Bill— 
which they have not; that the potty ame killed all the measures 
sacrificed by Mr. Gladstone in his caleulated indignation—which 
they have not. This does not exhaust the catalogue of possible 
qualifications on this head; the Mendacity Society, Unlimited, is 
truly liberal. Almost any proposition will do provided it is 
categorically false, and hassome uncomplimentary reference to the 
House of Lords. 

The great interest of this Society and of its operations lies in 
the fact that it is, as far as the hoary-headed can recollect, 
the first attempt to work a political crisis entirely and solely by 
the great art whose canons Arbuthnot roughly sketched. That 
art is, of course, as old as politics, and perhaps there never has 
been a political contest in which its practitioners, agen d 
on both sides, had not some share. But even in 1880 the long- 
bow was not the sole weapon relied on, great as was the part it 
played. At the present moment nothing else seems to be relied 
on at all, unless the hop-poles of the unvanquished men of Kent 
are intended literally to to low a wicked aristocracy on Monday. 
Every plank of the platform deserves to have written on its 
knots that monosyllable which Hogarth wrote in dubious spell- 
ing on the knots of the tree in his famous pictorial battle with 
Wilkes and Churchill ; every “ whereas” of the preamble requires 
a “not” to be inserted or taken away, as the case may be, in the 
clause it introduces, The Mendacity Society, Unlimited, has 
contracted for the whole agitation, and carries it on with un- 
flinching adherence to its solitary principle; and it must be 
admitted that its agents—some of them not very likely people 
for the work—have exhibited a remarkable fidelity to this one 
great commandment of their association. The whole thing is 
coherent, consistent, and complete—indeed, ina sufficiently topsy- 
turveyfied mood, one might regard this simple confidence in 
mendacity, or at least in mendacity backed by flags and hop- 
poles, as rather grand. “Theirs not to make reply” to any 
arguments on the other side; “Theirs not to reason why ” the 
House of Lords should be subjected to pains and penalties for 
doing exactly what it has not done; “ Theirs but to do and id 
but the alternative rhyme to that of the Laureate’s triplet is quite 
too painfully obvious, Therefore, putting hop-poles and the like 
trimmings out of the question, the present crisis, as we are taught 
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to call it, turns entirely on the question whether mendacity is such 
a great thing as certainly to prevail. State the case as it 1s 
in fact, and the whole agitation falls to the ground, because 
there is nothing to agitate against, because the Lords have 
done nothing but that the Censtitution of England shall not 
be altered without Englishmen having an opportunity to pronounce 
fairly on the subject. Therefore it is in the statement—that 
is to say, the mendacium or mendacia, for they are many—that the 
whole case lies, Mr. Gladstone’s friends will conquer in hoc stgno 
or not at all. The result must be equally interesting to the 
student of ethics and politics, and most interesting of all to the 
student of national characteristics, All nations habitually attribute 
to themselves all the virtues as a special possession. But there is 
no virtue which Englishmen have boasted themselves more of prac- 
tising and reverencing than truth. Whether the boast has or hus not 
been justified in the past does not matter forthe present. It is certain 
that, if the hop-poles prevail, it had better be decently interred and 
completely forgotten for the future. Mentitre fortiter shall hence- 
forward be the motto of every Briton, the text for constant 
sermons by the P. P. P. (Profane Pseudologie Professores) who 
shall flourish in the stead of a disestablished clergy, and the 
Mendacity Society, Unlimited (the Eighty Four Club it might call 
itself), be co-extensive with a grateful and mendacious people. 


THE HEAD-MASTERSHIP OF ETON. 


HE governing body of Eton have an important duty to per- 
form next week, and they must expect to be narrowly watched 
by the public in their discharge of what amounts to a public 
function. The maintenance of Eton College in that high position 
among the public schools of England which it has gradually 
attained is a matter of interest to every one who cures for the 
continuity of our social development; it is a matter of jealous 
anxiety to the large class who grew up under the shadow of its 
venerable buildings, and who delight to keep alive within them 
the sentiments and traditions of their old school. Reform has 
laid its hand on Henry VI.’s foundation, and the governing body 
who are now about to perform their most important duty for the 
first time are, in a manner, Parliamentary ojflicers appointed to 
ly the new principles which it was deemed well to engraft on 
e ancient system. There is one danger to which legislative 
reformation of an ancient and, on the whole, beneticent institution 
is always liable. It is almost necessarily incomplete, and gives a 
one-sided and anomalous aspect to the thing reformed. In the 
course of subsequent development the reformed institution runs a 
risk of embodying a part of the legislative ideal at the expense of 
its own primitive excellences. The antidote to this evil is always 
the same. Itis in thenature ofa homeopathic cure. A wide and 
general development in character must accompany the structural 
alterations more or less directly introduced by the Legislature. 
By this means, and by no other, reform can be made logical and 
harmonious, and the old spirit can live without discontinuity 
as an integral part of the modified whole. Has this safeguard 
attended our greatest public school in its perilous passage through 
the crisis of attempted regeneration? Have the general changes 
at Eton been of such a character as to give to its old spirit 
and traditions a chance of living alongside of the new; or is 
it destined to stumble through ridicule to extinction, shorn of 
its ancient splendour, and animated instead by the inadequate 
and ill-proportioned spirit which the breath of the Public Schools 
Commissioners infused into its time-worn frame? Those who 
feel the greatest love for what is venerable and ancient in the 
College will be foremost in the desire for such conduct of its 
affairs, and especially for such an election to the post now vacant, 
as may indicate a thorough sympathy with the advances of 
modern education. Half-measures are always dangerous; and if 
the governors of Eton are half-hearted in this matter they will 
deprive it both of the power to compete with younger foundations 
upon their own lines, and of the vitality of those old traditions by 
the help of which it ought to be able to distance all competitors. 
For these reasons we think that the governing body are under 
a very strong moral obligation to choose among the competitors 
whose names may come before them (and report says that the 
number of them is very large) that one who is the most fitted to 
discharge the duties of a head-master, and who will, in the highest 
degree, bring to that task advantages not only of character but 
also of sympathy with the most recent advances in the science of 
education. To say that the best man who is available for 


ment. This plan had much to recommend it. It gave an un- 
broken and homogeneous character to the development of the 
school. It was thoroughly in accordance with the somewhat ex- 
clusive system which helped to give a distinctive flavour to every- 
thing that was Etonian. The little boy who had courage and 
strength enough at nine years of age to survive the horrors of 
Long Chamber found himself in due time, and without much 
necessary exertion on his part, a fellow of King’s; at twenty-three 
he came back to Eton, little affected in his patriotism to his old 
school by four years passed at a College which consisted exclu- 
sively of Etonians, and began to instruct his youthful successors. 
In due time he marked himself out as possessing in a higher 
degree than his fellows the time-honoured characteristics for 
which they were all remarkable, and his ambition stayed not till 
the coveted birch was in its grasp. After a certain period he 
exchanged the arduous duties of head-master for the comparative 
ease of the provost’s lodge; and at ninety or ninety-nine he died 
full of honour, leaving the spirit and traditions of the place 
strengthened, but not greatly modified, by his protracted sojourn 
in its halls, But, notwithstanding the manifold excellences of 
this plan, especially from the sentimental point of view, it is in 
some degree open to hostile criticism. A head-master with 
such a career as has just been sketched is not likely to have 
learned all that the world may have to teach on the topics to 
which he will have the opportunity of applying an almost des- 
potic authority. He is not in the best possible position for the 
purpose of recognizing and discarding any evils which may have 
crept into the system during previous generations. Instances 
might be multiplied; but, to put the matter shortly, and to revert 
to the actual proposition under discussion, the election of the 
assistant-master who has attained the greatest prominence and won 
the most applause, though it be to a certain extent a pleasant 
and desirable thing, is not necessarily identical with the election 
of the man who is, of all those available, absolutely the best fitted 
for the work that has to be done. The history of past appoint- 
ments makes it desirable that the Governing Body should carefully 
remember the necessity of choosing the best man that the country 
can supply, and saves the observation that such a duty exists from 
being a mere truism. 

But a widespread and welcome rumour assures us that in the 
Rev. Edmund Warre, whose election to the vacant post is in some 
quarters spoken of as exceedingly probable, the Governing Body 
have a candidate who combines the old qualitications with those 
which could safely be disregarded in the days before reform, but 
to which such careful attention must now be given. Mr. Warre, 
we are told, is both the first and strongest of the present staff of 
assistant-masters, and that man of all others who is the best fitted 
to help the ancient College to adapt itself to the ways of a modern 
world, and to avail itself with dignity and discretion of recently 
discovered educational truth, He is the man who would have been 
elected under the old system, and also the man who ought to be 
elected under the new. If these things are so, it is a matter for 
congratulation ; and the Governing Body will have the satisfac- 
tion of doing their duty by electing the best man, and at the same 
time observing traditions by the choice of a paragon among 
assistant-masters. But they will, no doubt, remember that duty 
is more important than pleasure; and that, if Mr. Warre falls short 
in any respect of the former standard, they must deny themselves 
the agreeable emotions which would result from the choice of one 
who satisties the latter. 

But we do not feel justified in making ourselves responsible 
for the conclusion that the sanguine estimate of the popular can- 
didate must be correct. The more it is proved of any assistant- 
master that he has achieved a prosperous pre-eminence, the 
more shall we be inclined to doubt whether he is likely to 
be the best man who could possibly be secured for the post of 
head-master. This feeling is based upon the common know- 
ledge of Eton and its affairs, which is within reach of non- 
Etonians as well as of Etonians. We do not mean tos t that 
& popular assistant-master of the present day exactly resembles a 
popular assistant-master of one or two generations ago. The 
assistant-masters now are not all vld Etonians ; those who are, are 
not all members of the same college nor even of the same Univer- 
sity. Mr. Warre, like Dr. Hornby, is an Oxonian. Times have 
changed since the days when the whole care of the public weal at 
Eton was entrusted to a cycle of King’s Scholars, varying from 
childhood to senility. But, though things are changed, they 
are not necessarily so changed as to disarm criticism. The 
prize assistant-master of to-day is not exactly the glorified K.S, 
of past times; but he has much in common with him, and he 


the post ought to be appointed to it may seem to be a truism. | possesses other characteristics which may be incompatible with 


But it is not one. Elections to the head-mastership of Eton have 
in bygone times proceeded on quite a different principle. 

Dr. Hornby, who has been appointed Provost of the College, 
was an Etonian by origin ; but he spent the interval between his 
schooldays and his return to Eton at Oxiord, with the ex- 
ception of a short period during which he was second master 
at Winchester. In these respects Dr. Hornby’s appointment 
was an unusual one. It had been the rule to seek for a head- 
master not outside the limits of Eton, but among the assistant- 
masters. The old tradition was to select for the post the most 
robust, energetic, popular, aud important of the masters already 
attached to the College. If there was one of the assistant- 
masters who ailorded a stronger and more vivid personilication 
of the spirit by which all were supposed to be pervaded, he 
was raised above his fellows, and assumed the reins of govern- 


an approach to perfection as a modern head-master. The most 
popular assistant-master at the present day is he who takes 
the most active interest in the athletic performances of the 
boys. Such an interest is not limited to general supervision 
or advice. An active and constant attention to minute details, 
the assumption of an oar in the boat against which the school 
eight try their strength, personal prowess in the football and 
cricket-field, a steady progress from the ranks to a commission in 
the boys’ rifle corps—such are the means by which an assistant- 
master is most sure to gain popularity among his pupils and 
eminence among his colleagues. A boy of a studious turn or of 
peculiar gifts of scholarship may look in vain for an opportunity 
of personal discussion with a popular assistant-master of those 
literary and scholastic topics which both are probably well fitted 
to discuss; the popular assistant-master is deep in consultation 
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with one of the leaders of the athletic world (to whom “ Upper 
Division trials” are an insuperable obstacle) about the 
constitution of the eight or the eleven; and the boy who has no 
taste or no physical capacity for athletic pursuits sighs in vain for 
that intimate and frequent intercourse with the popular assistant- 
master which falls so easily to the lot of those who are gifted 
with muscular pre-eminence. The little boy who has just come to 
Eton with vacant mind and impressionable character is predestined 
to a worship of athletic skill by the awe which his young companions 
entertain for the boys who excel with the bat or the oar ; and this 
sentiment is developed to an extent of which very few will approve 
when the little boy comes to understand that among the masters too 
real eminence and popularity cannot be gained without successful 
participation in athletic pursuits. If the way in which popularity 
and success are distributed among the masters has already any 
tendency to depress and humiliate the boys for whom es are 
unavailable, and to mislead others into an excessive admiration for 
what they are always quite ready enough to admire, it is a pity to 
accentuate the arrangement by making the head-mastership the 
prize which naturally falls to the most prominent assistant- 
master, 

No doubt athletic activity is only one of the necessary quali- 
fications for great success in an Eton master. But it is sometimes 
the case that great cultivation of the athletic spirit in a school is 
accompanied by particular views as to other matters which many 
would hold to be opposed to sound educational theory. The real 
triumph of the thoroughly athletic school would be achieved when 
the boy with strong sinews and muscles could as often as possible 
be brought out on a level with the best scholars among those who 
are not so gifted. There are a few boys, not more than one or 
‘two in a generation (and the extreme development of the athletic 
art tends to diminish the number), who really combine first-rate 
scholarship and a taste for books with athletic distinction. But 
they are exceptions. Most good scholars, and most of that diminish- 
ing class of schoolboys who read much for reading’s sake, are to 
be found among those who are only moderately athletic or not 
athletic at all. But the desired object can be attained by dint of 
a deal of levelling up and levelling down ; and the means to 
this end is a system of frequent examinations where success shall 
depend upon a careful and minute preparation of the candidates, 
such as can be effectually bestowed upon any one who is 
strong enough to bear it. Frequency of examination 

as a superficial appearance of a desire to keep abreast with the 
educational spirit of the day; but it may practically be a means of 
forcing commonplace pupils up to a fallacious standard of com- 
potency, at the — of discouraging and hampering those who 
ve more originality and independence of mind. A large crop of 
certificates in the yearly Oxford and Cambridge examination 
would be a small compensation to Eton if she were to lose her old 
Teputation for graceful scholarship and real sympathy with the 
literary spirit of the past; and it will be a pity if the boys are 
too busy in preparing suitable formulas for all possible questions on 
a book that is set some months beforehand to have any leisure 
left for emulating the literary performances of such thorough] 
Etonian schoolboys as George Canning and W. M. Praed. If 
circumstances have made it likely that the first place among the 
assistant-masters will fall to an exponent of such views, we are 
justified in entertaining a doubt (which in the case of any parti- 
cular individual is, of course, liable to be removed) whether the 
most eminent of Eton masters is primd facie likely to be the best 
. England to hold the important position of head-master of 
ion. 


SAVONAROLA AT THE GERMAN OPERA. 


HIS work, by Mr. O. Villiers Stanford, was produced at 

the German Opera, Covent Garden, on July 9, and perhaps 
no more difficult task than that of attempting to discuss and 
analyse it has ever been set to musical and dramatic critics. 
‘To find and then explain the causes which prevent so beautiful, 
artistic, and in some sense so dramatic an opera from achieving 
that success in England which it has already obtained in rye | 
is almost impossible. Mr. Gilbert & Beckett has produced a boo. 
which, as a play, would have been interesting and often power- 
ful, and which lends itself to musical treatment of a certain 
kind. Mr. Stanford has composed music which is always of high 
technical merit, is full of beautiful melodic thought, and shows 
considerable dramatic feeling of a certain kind. But the effect 
leads us to imagine that Mr. & Beckett was writing for a different 
‘atyle of musical treatment from that selected by the composer, and 
that Mr. Stanford is not in sympathy with the dramatic form of 
his librettist. The work is called a grand opera, and the book 
would lend itself to treatment after the manner of Meyerbeer, 
or, not needlessly to alarm the modern school of musicians 
to which Mr. Stanford belongs, let us say, after the manner 
of Weber. That this was the intention of the writer is 
bable not only from the general arrangement of the book, but 
from the uent introduction of lyrical apparently 
intended for the words of arias. Mr. Stanford, however, has 
so far adopted the music-drama form for his music that, with 
the exception of the choral , almost the whole work is 
‘set to accompanied recitative. It is too vexed a question to enter 
into here how far accompanied recitative can be used to express 
all dramatic emotions; but from this particular example we 
are inclined to think that there are cases in which it In 


this book, except during the choral parts, there is hardly any 
action going on on the stage; almost all the situations derive 
their interest from something which has happened unseen to the 
audience; and the characters, as a rule, have but to express 
emotions or recall past events. Now in order to hold the atten- 
tion of an audience everything must be at once clearly under- 
stood. If no action takes place telling the story by pantomime, 
either the words must tell the story or the music. If the aria 
form be adopted, and the composer has the gift of melody and 
of dramatic expression, he can attract and hold the attention of his 
audience during n displays of emotion or during narrative 
es, but without action; if the accompanied recitative form 
used, the words alone must be relied on to get this essential 
attention from the hearers. Even in listening to a familiar language 
much must necessarily be lost, and on the night of the production 
of this work the majority of the audience were listening to an 
unfamiliar language without the aid of a translation, the result 
being that, in spite of abundant melody in the orchestral parts and 
considerable dramatic feeling in the music generally, the audience 
were not sufficiently attracted or stimulated to listen at all. 

To add to all these drawbacks, librettist and composer, in spite 
of their dramatic feeling, seem both to be wanting in the power of 
dramatic construction and sense of dramatic effect. The story is 
so arranged that almost the whole of the opera is played in the 
dark, which always has a depressing effect on anaudience, Then, 
again, some of the most stirring incidents in the plot are not 
shown. For example, in the prelude Savonarola is the young 
tutor to Clurice, loves her, and is loved by her, and in consequence 
is turned out of the house by her father. This is not represented ; 
but the curtain rises on a stolen interview between Savonarola 
and Clarice (in the dark), interrupted by Rucello, the villain of 
the story ; and the whole meaning of the act has to be picked up 
by the audience from the conversation of the characters. Again, 
at the early part of the second act we are shown the procession 
of the Vanities, with the gy giving up their jewels and 
ornaments before Savonarola, the priest and preacher, has ever 
appeared before the audience, and the great and powerful scene 
of Savonarola’s preaching and its effect on the populace, which 
lends itself to musical treatment so obviously, is not repre- 
sented at all. A perhaps more curious instance of this obtuse- 
ness to effect is to be found at the end of the last act. 
Savonarola is in prison, the bell strikes, and the guard enters 
to march him to execution; he goes out, and the curtain falls. 
Now, untrammelled by his collaborator, Mr. Stanford shows 
us what he can do; he has composed a march which is of 
the very highest excellence musically and dramatically. It opens 
with a gloomy dead march; gradually the enthusiasm of the 
martyr is felt creeping into the music until it culminates in a 
full march of triumph. Were there no other passage of merit in 
the whole work, this is alone enough to show us that, witha 
more sympathetic librettist, and a slight deviation from the in- 
tensely modern theories with which Mr. Stanford has chosen to 
fetter himself, there is every hope that he will eventually succeed 
in writing a dramatic work of the highest merit. But after this 
musical termination to the drama, and when the whole story is 
over, the curtain rises again and shows Savonarola still ov his 
way to the place of execution, in order that the villain Rucello 
may receive a little verbal abuse, and the woman who has be- 
trayed Savonarola may die alone on the stage, No doubt this 
weak anticlimax at the very end of the o has wm’ ch to do with 
the very strong adverse criticism to which thir ork his been 
subjected. ‘The audience, leaving the house d.. essed and un- 
satisfied, could not bring back to their minds the 1aany beauties of 
the score. Whilst, in our opinion, the work fails Pape wy | by 
forcing a particular sonsleal mothed to a purpose for which it is 
not fitted, and from obvious ill-selection of the scenes of the story 
to be represented, and whilst we have, on the whole, nothing but 
praise for Mr. Stanford’s music, apart from what we consider a 
mistake in his choice of form, we yet must in justice say that here 
and there in the music we find slight want of experience. 

Mr. Stanford is too apt to waste effects on unimportant passages, 
so that he has nothing stronger to fall back upon when broader 
and more marked situations arjse. As to his choice of method, we 
observed that the choruses in which the composer allows himself 
to approach the older and more familiar musical forms were those 
parts of the score which alone seemed able to fix the attention of 
the audience. 

Of the performance we can unfortunately say but little that is 
favourable. Of course, under Herr Richter we expect to find 
band and chorus well rehearsed and fully under command, and 
this was the case in Savonarola; but the ludicrously bad stage 
management, the feeble incompetence of the attempts at acting of 
the chorus and supernumeraries, and the entire want of histrionic 

wer amongst the principal singers, prevented any chance of the 

atic representation calling attention to the music. Indeed, it 
is hardly too much to say that, could Mr. Stanford have had the 
advantage of, say, Herr Schott for Savonarola and Mme. Nilsson 
or Mme. Lucca for the doubled parts of Clarice and Francesca, 
together with the services of such a stage manager as Mr. 
Betjmann, it is not improbable that his opera might have aroused 
calieaen, instead of either wholesale and, to our minds, unfair 
condemnation, or cold and analytical admiration of musical tech- 
nical ability, 
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A DRY SUMMER. 


O dry a season as the present, if not phenomenal in England, 
is exceedingly rare, and for twelve or fourteen years at least 
we have had no similar experience. And in one respect, as it 
must have struck most people, this almost rainless summer, for 
it is only recently that we have had flying showers, has been 
altogether excepticnal. The fields would have been greener had 
there been frequent rain, but never has the foliage been richer or 
more beautiful, The broad hanging boughs of the oaks and 
beeches have been bending to the ground beneath the weight of 
the leaves; and from any height commanding extensive wood- 
land views, the eye ranges over billowy seas of foliage that seem 
scarcely broken even where the trees are more sparse. As for 
the hedgerows, they are become almost impenetrable where they 
are bound together by the lush growth of the bramble, the 
wild-roses, and the honeysuckle. We seek almost in vain for 
the familiar gaps on ficld-paths that are seldom trodden, for the 
venerable stile has disappeared among the sprays that close again 
when the chance foot-wanderer has forced a passage through 
them. In the bridle-tracks through the woods, even if you stoop 
to the saddle, you are well-nigh swept out of it, and the “rides 
that are cut for sporting purposes will have to be reopened at 
the fall of the leaf with a liberal use of axe and pruning-hook. 
Seldom has there been such a season for the enjoyment of 
forest scenery, and holiday-makers frightened from the Con- 
tinent by the cholera scare or vexatious precautions anent it may 
easily find consolations at home, and need have no reason to 
regret any change in their arrangements. As it happens, we 
have very lately “ i me personally,” as the house agents say, 
some of the most richly-wooded scenery in England. We have 
been in Herefordshire, in Worcestershire, and in South Warwick- 
shire, and, well as we know all the three counties, this year we 
had many new revelations. The sun might be beating in almost 
a Venetian blaze on the parades of watering-places like Leamington 
or Malvern; it might be sending the dogs to sleep and the 
loungers to the bars of the public-houses in the clean broad 
thoroughfares of drowsy market-towns; it might be baking the 
interiors of the railway-carriages and cracking the paint on their 
panels. But then, through a brief touch of purgatory in transit, 
which made the subsequent relief the more enjoyable, there was 
no difficulty in escaping it. All that you had to do was to take 
a ticket to some wayside station, where you had decided to com- 
mence your devious stroll. Hard by was the village church in 
the churchyard, a cool haven of rest to begin with, where you 
might take breath upon a mossy-cushioned tombstone under the 
elms, with the rocks cawing overhead, while the deep dark green 
of the venerable yews drew the dazzle out of the aching eyeballs, 
Rising somewhat reluctantly, yet irresistibly tempted forward, 
you bend your steps towards the neighbouring Hall, entering 
the great deer park by the swing gate in the outer palisades. 
The park is the churchyard over again, only on a larger scale, 
with more of life and nothing of death. Here and there 
are gay strips of glowing light stretching between the sombre 
shadows cast by the trees; but the broad shadows predominate, 
and there is scarcely a rent in the leafy roofs. The deer have 
drawn together in herds and groups under avenues that are dim 
as cathedral aisles; the rabbits are gambolling on close-nibbled 
banks that rise out of the thick grass near their burrows round 
the roots of the old pollards; and the only creatures that clash in 
any degree with the sense of peacefulness are the jackdaws that 
are always vociferous and restless. As for the lazy cawing of the 
rooks, that rather chimes in with the harmonies of nature than 
otherwise ; and the croaking of the frogs on the shores of the lake 
sounds almost as melodious in the distance as the cooing of the 
ring-doves. The pond dignified with the title of lake is a pic- 
ture of shimmering tranquillity, with the swans “ floating double 
on it, swans and shadows”; with the swallows stooping swiftly, 
barely dipping a wing; and with the gentle widening of the cir- 
cular ripples among the water-lilies, where a trout has troubled 
himself to loll languidly up ata fly. As for the ancient Hall 
beyond, its aspect was never more in keeping with its quiet sur- 
roundings ; for, the family being in town, the blinds are down, 
but a single thread of faint grey smoke is curling up from the 
kitchen chimney, and the creepers, clustering in unprecedented 
profusion, fall like so many curtains over the Elizabethan bay 
windows. And, talking of flowers, you ought to see the roses 
in the gardens, where the showering petals literally litter the 
borders, notwithstanding the exertions of the gardener and his 
staff. If we leave the park and a bright bit of open high 
road for the lanes, it is like shooting into a railway tunnel 
from the sunlight on an open down, In the blackness between 
the high hedgerows and under the dense canopies of the in- 
terlacing bourhs, you almost feel as if you must grope your 
way out; while the air heavy with the scent of new-mown hay 
is cool, and strikes even damp by comparison. In these bosly 
lanes, by the way, we are not unlikely to lose ourselves 
—not that it very greatly signifies, since time was made for 
slaves, not for pedestrians, and we can by no possibility go very 
far wrong. But during the day, at the height of the summer 
season, the natives are all busy in the fields; even a cottage, should 
you happen upon one, will not unfrequently be shut up; and 
you are in perpetual embarrassment at the meetings of many ways, 
where the finger-posts have been sadly neglected by the road 
trustees. But if the foliage has drawn life and luxuriance from 
the warmth, without sullering in any degree from the dearth of 


rain, it must be confessed that the wilder English scenery has 
lost some of its attractions, We chanced to be in the Lake 
country only the other day, where we had to listen every- 
where to ost unprecedented complaints. For five weeks no 
rain had fallen ; umbrellas had gone out of wear with the 
visitors, and waterproofs were at a hopeless discount. The rivers 
had shrunk to streams; streams had dwindled to rivulets; the 
thousand rills on the faces of the mountains were dried up; and 
the waterfalls that delight the tourist by their turbulent demon- 
strations roared gently as sucking-doves, and scarcely raised their 
voices above a whisper. At the best of times Mr. Southey’s verses 
on Lodvre have struck us as a brilliant effort of his imagina- 
tion; but this season such a stretch of poetical license would 
have been too much even for the sworn Laureate of the Lakes. 
The engineering works devised for the normal state of things 
seemed in the present rainless summer ludicrously disproportionate 
to the ‘necessities of the case. There, for example, was a mere 
crystal thread trickling down what looked like the rocky bed of a 
river in the picturesque valley of Troutbeck. Just below Trout- 
beck Church, and above a little bridge, the river-bed takes a sharp 
turn; and there the steep bank was faced with massive masonry, 
the solid blocks clamped ther with rivets of iron. It was 
difficult to believe that but a few weeks before the crystal thread 
meandering between stranded boots and rusty kettles with the 
bottoms out had been a raging torrent, swollen from hundreds of 
brooks and burns leaping down stony staircases in brawling cas- 
cades, and hurtling in clouds of spray against the bank that was 
only saved from being breached by the cyclopean masonry. We 
do not say there are not decided advantages in visiting the Lakes 
when the barometer is standing steadily at Set Fair, and when you 
can confidently make your plans for the morrow without taki 
the elements into account. But, on the whole, we should rather 
run the chance of many a ducking, and even risk sundry days of 
involuntary confinement, so that we saw what should be so many 
valleys of “Lauterbriinnen” in the glory and the grandeur of 
streams and cascades, 

As for sportsmen, they will be of different opinions as to the 

season. Enthusiastic anglers have been driven to the verge 
of frenzy as the weeks have gone gliding by while the spring 
has slipped into summer. We know more than one member of 
the gentle craft who has been thrown back on the frivolous 
gaieties of a London season, and driven into a course of heavy 
dinners with the chances of consequent dyspepsia, while all the 
time he was longing to be away. They had planned expeditions to 
Devon, to South Wales, to the Yorkshire Dales, and to the 
Northern Highlands. Local co: mdents and friends had in- 
structions to telegraph promptly when there were clear signs of 
rain-laden clouds and the coming deluge. But, alas, the deluge 
has never come, nor have the telegraph-wires been called into 
requisition. The rivers have been falling lower and lower; the 
favourite salmon-pools have been steadily sinking; it is idle for 
the most scientific of Waltons to cast a fly, when the shallows, 
a as glass, are sparkling to the unclouded sunshine, The very 
akes are so clear that if there were any subaqueous lake dwelli 
now has been the time for the archeologist to detect them; while 
the fishes, from the opposite point of view, enjoy every — 
tunity of fathoming the wiles and studying the persons of the 
fishermen. But if the fishes have had a good time of it, so have 
the game-birds hitherto, greatly to the satisfaction of the shooters 
who hope to reckon with them later. Seldom has there been such 
a favourable breeding year for grouse, partridges, and wild-bred 
pheasants. There was no swamping of nests while the hens 
were still sitting; there were not even passing thunder-plumps 
at the time of the hatching-out; there was no drowning of 
the nestlings before they had gained strength and learned to 
scramble after their parents. As for the prolific rabbits, they 
took to propagating and multiplying before the winter was 
well over; and even the hares that have to thank the Home 
Secretary for the prospect of imminent extirpation must be 
innocently rejoicing in a brief and deceitful reprieve. For the 
farmers, they have been grumbling of course; but we doubt 
whether as yet they have serious reason. It may be true that. 
the hay is, for the most part, but half a crop; but then that 
half has been secured in superb condition; except, indeed, with 
certain unintelligent individuals, who, when the grasses were 
already in bloom and going off, held on in the forlorn expectation 
of their getting heavier. And the recent flying showers, that 
have done these laggards far more harm than good, have been 
sufficient to give the rootsa start and to freshen up the thirsty 
cereals, 

And coming back from the bucolics to Belgravia and suburban 
villas, the dry weather has been a source of almost unmitigated 
satisfaction. It is true we may murmur at the London heat and 
the London dust ; but, after all, these are drawbacks we are content 
to put up with. The system of street-watering may be susceptible 
of improvement ; still the water-carts do very effective service. And 
if the dinner-table be somewhat inconveniently crowded, there are 
worse places after all than a London dining-room, with a breeze 
breathing in at the open windows over the window-boxes of sweet- 
scented flowers. Then when the weather has been fixed at fine, 
there need be no anxiety as to open-air places in summer toilettes. 
The lawn party at Richmond is sure to come off; the drag will 
drive down to Greenwich, carrying all its passengers outside; and 
for the matches at Lord’s, we may safely take parasols to screen 
the spring bonnets, leaving the cloaks and umbrellas behind us, 
Should the dust do delicate tints some little harm, that may be a 
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slight point scored in favour of the dressmaker; but there is no 
catastrophe to be dreaded of the sudden deluge, that makes damp 
blotting-paper of materials not warranted to wash, and changes a 
well-preserved elderly angel into a lamentable living illustration of 
the vanities of the world. And if we should be nearly stifled 
towards the end of July, in a speciaily warm season like the 
resent, we leave town the more lightly for the autumn holiday, 
lieving that 1884 will continue true to its character, and con- 
sequently revelling iu the pleasures of hope. 


THE SOCIETE DE L’ORIENT LATIN. 


_ politics of the East—by which we mean the medieval 
East, the East of antiquity, the countries around the /evante 
of the Mediterranean—have always had a fascination for Western 
peoples, especially the French and English, The stream of 
pilgrimage from Scandinavian, Teutonic, and Romance nations 
which set in after the Christian era towards the land hallowed by 
the life and death of Christ, reversed the currents of the ancient 
world, the flow of the commercial Phcenician westward, the 
course of the conquering Roman west and north. Trade fol- 
lowed the pilgrim, Church systems and the tenure of land accord- 
ing to Western ideas took firm hold in the very centre of that East, 
and the rise of Mahomet himself did not altogether check the bent 
eastwards. When at last the opposing forces of faiths and in- 
terests brought on the Holy Wars, when the cruelties of the 
conquering Turks roused Europe to rescue and avenge the suffer- 
ing Christians, political motives had at least as much sway as 
religious fervour, and had as much power to impel or to hinder 
the great designs of the Pontifis and other leaders. M. Geffroy, 
in an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes, has well pointed 
out the contending influences at work in to the’ Fourth 
Crusade of 1201, and the relations of Egypt—then, as before and 
after, the central basis of operations—and of Venice to the issues 
of that war. The history of this East, and of the great crusading 
wars during “a period full,” as Keightley justly says, of “the 
names and deeds of mighty men,and events and revolutions whose 
effects are felt even at the present day,” were it written in the 
light of modern research and critical inquiry into the truth and 
meaning of documents, might possibly give some lessons to the 
statesmen of the present, even help to solve an Egyptian problem. 
Though the science of politics may have advanced, human nature 
remains very much what it was, trite as the saying may seem, 

In England, outside of politics, public interest in the East now 
evinces itself chiefly in the direction of Biblical archeology, keenly 
taking up the labours connected with the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, and, in a lesser degree, in Egyptian exploration, and in the 
history of military orders, especially of the Knights of St. John. 
In France the historic rather than the religious sentiment is 
touched—indeed the history of the Latin Orient is but a portion of 
their glorious past, and there seems a singular propriety in the 
devotion of French savants to the history of the Crusades and of 
the countries of Latin Christianity. e Germans and Italians 
may share in both Biblical and historic pursuits, as indeed the 
Palistina-Verein and other good work can testify. We rm pose 
now to call attention to the aims and publications of a French 
society which has many claims on the sympathy of Englishmen. 
Apart from the warm reverence which even Agnostics and the 
Apostles of Humanity will allow must ever attach to that which we 
call t the “‘ Holy Land,” are there not still those among us who are 
proud to be descended from “a Crusader”? Can we not yet feel 
the fire rekindled by the recita] of noble deeds of old in which our 
fathers took a share? And are we not waking up to the interest 
of every ~ ya of the life of those middle ages from which we are 
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The Académie des Inscriptions began in 1841 to publish the 
Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, and up to the emer has 
completed ten fclio volumes of that splendid undertaking. Michaud 
in 1829 completed his Histoire des Croisades by a “ Bibliothdque,” 
which he intended should be a “ véritable répertoire” of all docu- 
ments relating to his subject. But the progress of criticism and 
research has left Michaud far ind; much is known now to 
which he had not access ; much on which he relied—for example, 
the famous story of the journey of Peter the Hermit to Jerusalem, 
and his bringing a letter from Simeon, the Greek Patriarch, to 
invoke the aid of the Pope—has been proved to have no authertic 
foundation. When the work of the 1 is done, there still 
remain scattered in public and private libraries over Europe, 
among Jewish, Christian, and Arab writers, travels, narrations, 
letters, charters, chronicles, official acts of orders, poems, allusions 
and descriptions on a hundred minor matters which lie outside the 
pale of the collection of great historians and laws, but without 
which the picture of those times and countries cannot be filled in 
with life and colour. The Société de YOrient Latin, a printing 
club after the English pattern, was formed a few years ago, with 
the object of gathering in all these valuable materials, of sifting, 
methodizing, and pointing out the relative value of each, Under 
the energetic and scholarly direction of the founder and secretary, 
Comte Riant, who had signalized himself by other archzological 
and historic studies in the same field, it has accomplished excellent 
work already, in spite of the difficulties entailed by distance, the 
inaccessibility or the dispersion of texts, inseparable from the plan 
of such an undertaking. An Early English Text Society or a 
Commission d'Histoire of Brussels finds its texts and its workers 


close at hand; it has a comparatively limited view. But M. Riant 
and his friends appeal to all Europe; nearly every country sent 
its quota pore ; and pilgrim, priest, or knight of the Cross leit 
his mark in every land in varying tongue. With an oblivion of 
differences which does a Frenchman honour, the secretary has 
looked around for German and Italian colleagues ; while English 
workers, it may be hoped, soon will not be wanting among the 
number. 

Starting with a clear idea of the field to be traversed, centreing 
round Palestine, the kingdoms of Jerusalem, Cyprus, and Armenia, 
the principalities of Antioch and Achaia, and the Latin Empire 
of Constantinople, within a period of elastic bounds, extending 
from the second or third century after Christ till the thirteenth or 
fourteenth, the documents are arranged into two great groups, 
geographic and historic, within which they are classified according 
to language. An attempt is also made to bring out the volumes 
on contemporary dates in something like chronological order; but 
it will hardly be possible to adhere to this if, as the Society 
becomes known, new and important finds turn up. Thus quite 
recently a valuable manuscript relating to the history of Cyprus 
was discovered by M. Carlo Perrin, which the Society proposes 
shortly to edit and issue. Itineraries in Latin, French, Greek, 
and Italian, and descriptions of Palestine or adjacent parts, form 
the bulk of the volumes issued or proposed in the Geographic Series. 
It will doubtless surprise some to find how many accounts of this 
kind, evidence of journeys made to the holy places long before the 
times of the Crusades, are in existence. The first piece in the 
volumes, entitled “ Itinera et descriptiones Terre Sanctz bellis 
sacris anteriora ” (edited by Dr. Tobler and M. Molinier), carries 
us from Bordeaux, through stations and cities by way of Arles, 
Milan, Pannonia, Dacia, and Thracia, to Constantinople, whence 
the weary traveller, still noting down the leagues traversed, the 
countries he came to, and here and there a famous event called up 
by the locality, made his way across Asia Minor to Tarsus, 
Antioch, and thence onward to Jerusalem, Here he visited all 
the sacred places, saw the Dead Sea, Rachel’s monument, 
Abraham’s Terebinth, and returned by way of Rhodopus, Mace- 
donia, and Rome to Milan, not forgetting to note at Philippi 
“ where Paul azd Silas were imprisoned,” and fifty-two leagues 
further, “ibi positus est Euripides poeta.” This journey was 
made in A.D. 333. Of fifty years later (A.D. 386) we get “ Paulw 
et Eustochii epistola ad Marcellam de locis sanctis.” But perhaps 
the most curious of the sixteen pieces given in these two volumes 
is the description of the parish (or district) of Jerusalem, about 
A.D. 460, collated from four different MSS, of the twelfth century, 
which “ parrochia” we learn was “ designate to the holy fathers 
by inspiration of the Holy Ghost from the beginning of their 
patriarchate”! There are similar notices of the patriarchates of 
Antioch and Jerusalem of the sixth century. 

The volume of French Itineraries carries on the story; it opens 
appropriately enough with an extract relating to “ Les Saints 
Lieux,” from the Chanson du Voyage de Charlemagne a Jérusalem, 
which, as shown by M. Gaston Paris, “in the narrative of the 
story of the Emperor in the Holy Land, exactly reflects the 
reports of the pilgrims” of the last part of the eleventh century, 
when the pcem was composed. The descriptions in this enticing 
volume rangejfrom the eleventh to the end of thethirteenth century, 
and include, among extracts from Ernoul, Philippe Monstret, and 
the Polos, of an itinerary from London to Jerusalem at- 
tributed to Matthew Paris (about a.p. 1244). La Devise des chemins 
de Babiloine (4.D. 1289-91) was made by the Master of the 
Hospital [of St. John] “ pour savoir quans hommes 4 armes le 
soudan puet avoir en tot le pooir des Sarrazins, et en quiex lieux, 
et dedens quans iors il les puet assambler ensamble.” 

Turning to the Historic Series, M. L. de Mas Latrie has 
bestowed much care upon the chronicle poem of Guillaume de 
Machault, “La Prise d’Alexandrie,” under which title the poet 
related the whole life of Peter I. of Lusignan, and left many 
valuable materials for the history of Cyprus. Musician, poet, 
courtier, he had special opportunities of gaining information from 
travellers and soldiers, especially from his friend, Bermond de la 
Voulte, Chamberlain of the King of Cyprus; even his error re- 
garding the death of the conqueror of Alexandria arose from the 
same source. To a critical preface and full notes the editor 
adds a useful chronological table of the events narrated in 
the poem. We may say here in passing that the machinery 
of good indices, chronological tables of events, and special biblio- 
graphies is well understood by the promoters of this Society, 
to whom scholars will owe an immense debt of gratitude for 
the care with which such tedious labour has been performed. 
Dr. Réhricht devotes two goodly volumes to the Fifth Crusade, 
which ended in the famous siege and capture of Damietta in 
1219. Perhaps there could not be a better example of the 
variety of elements that go to make up this history, and of 
the universality of the attraction eastwards for those “ marked 
with the cross.” We have, among eight “ minor writers,” an 
Ordinance to preach the Holy Cross in England, a.v. 1216, found 
in two manuscripts at Oxford; we have the Gesta cruciyerorum 
Rhenanorum, an account of the journey of the Frisians, Arab 
prophecies against the Latins, and several relations concerning the 
siege of Damietta, one of which is a curious and important frag- 
ment in Provencal, edited by M. Paul Meyer. It is almost a 
coincidence that in the country of the Provencal, St. Louis founded 
ar fortress-port, Aigues-Mortes, which was built on the 
model of Damietta, but, unlike its prototype, has neyer yet stood 
asiege. Professor Rohricht’s second volume is a vast collection 
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nations, 0! passages in any wa ring on the period of his 
search. Belgium, Great Britain, 
gary, Italy, “ Orient Latin,” and Scandinavia, all in this way con- 
tribute of their stores to the elucidation of the history of the Fifth 
Crusade. If all the work of the Society be on such an exhaustive 
scale as this, the future historian of the Crusades and the East 
will have an easy time. 

This is not, however, all. In England we tack on to a Society 
of this sort a “ Journal” or an “ Extra Series” in order to gather 
within one circumference other fragments or branches of the prin- 
cipal work. The Société de l’Orient Latin throws its egis over 
several «affiliated “ publications patronnées” which are hardly 
less important to the student of history than the rest. Among 
these are the valuable “ Numismatique de l’Orient Latin” and 
“ Sigillographie Byzantine” of M. G. Schlumberger, and a beautiful 
heliographic reproduction of so much of the Chronologia Magna 
at Venice as relates to Palestine and the Crusades from 1059 A.D. 
to 1289. This highly interesting manuscript, which dates from 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, shows that the idea of 
ranging contemporary events in columns according to kingdoms is 
not modern, a considerable part of it being so arranged; it is 
further adorned with curious sketches of ships full of men, com- 
panies of soldiers, and portraits of eminent men. Dr. G. M. Thomas, 
of Munich, deserves thanks for this interesting publication. But the 
wealth of care and erudition bestowed by M. Riant on the volumes 
which he entitles Archives (following the Archiv of Pertz), and 
which he, probably from financial reasons, publishes outside the 
Society, makes them indispensable to every scholar. They consist 
of an orderly miscellany of short pieces of various dates, with 
critical essays or notes, contributed by students in many countries. 
It is difficult to give an idea of the rich store of information and 
suggestion here laid open; a few indications will, we hope, send the 
reader to it for himself. A classification into four parts is adopted ; 
the first inquiring into sources of information nd their authen- 
ticity, the most interesting paper among which is a critical inven- 
tory of historical letters on Crusades, dating from a.p. 768 to 
1093, by M. Riant, which he supplements in another part by six 
of the letters themselves. In the second part, among lists and 
prin agg of special MSS., including a long list of photographs 
made by M. le Clercq during a journey in 1859-60, we have a 
curious on on the military Order of the Passion of Christ, 
founded by Philippe de Méziéres in the fourteenth century, giving 
his statutes and the names of the knights, among whom were the 
Duke of York and twenty-one other Englishmen. Among the 
charters here printed are some of the twelfth century, 
relating to the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, collected by 
M. Delaville le Roulx, who has made this study specially his own, 
and seventy-nine “ Actes genois d’Arménie.” Poems on the 
Temple of Solomon and on the Third Crusade come in here to 
lighten the gravity of the situation. We must not weary by 
mere enumeration, though “ Projects for the Poisoning of Mahomet” 
sound tempting ; and a careful study on the crusade undertaken by 
Prince Edward of England 1270-1274 A.D., with a list of the 
English knights and lords who then took the Cross, deserves more 
than passing notice. English pilgrims, too, receive attention ; 
among twenty documents found at Venice concerning pilgrims to 
the Holy Land are two relating to Lord Derby, afterwards 
Henry 1V., and Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk; and an 
interesting trip to Palestine and 
made by Sir Thomas Swinburne, ancestor of the poet, unexpectedly 
links the past to the present. One more, and we have done. A 
highly curious narrative of the twelfth century is now first printed 
of a visit which was made into the Cave of Machpelah, the burial- 
place of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in 1119 A.D., which, strange 
as it may appear, is the latest recorded visit known. That paid 
by the Prince of Wales and Dean Stanley in 1862 was to the 
mosque above the cave only; they were not allowed to penetrate 
further. The entry by the monks of Hebron is therefore invested 
with peculiar interest. 

Enough has been said, we hope, to show the varied character 
and the high order of the work begun by M. Riant and the dis- 
tinguished scholars assisting him, and we trust that, continued in 
this spirit, their ranks may increase and the Society may go on 


and prosper, 


SIGURD, 


A YEAR ago it is probable that many amateurs of music out- 
side Paris had never heard of M. Reyer. A few, better in- 
formed, may have been aware that he wrote criticisms on musical 
subjects for the Journal des Débats, and that he had composed, 
amongst other things, an opera called La Statue, produced with 
very moderate success in Paris nearly a quarter of a century since. 
A closer acquaintance with the matter would have shown that 
M. Reyer was the friend, and is the admirer, of Berlioz, who had 
himself been a contributor to the Débats from 1835 till M. Reyer 
succeeded him. All this scarcely promised well for Sigurd, which 
M. Reyer was said to have set about soon after La Statue had 
escaped failure. Recent experience proves, moreover, that the 
fact of an opera being chosen for production at Covent Garden is 
much against its prospects of success. Gelmina, Santa Chiara, 
Les Amants de Vérone, Estella, Velleda, and others which have 
thinned audiences and worried critics go little way towards vindi- 
cating the manager's judgment, It is the more agreeable to find, 


kk (for it was hardly more) | 


therefore, that Sigurd is a work of very considerable merit, not- 
withstanding that the theme does not appear to have been one- 
which specially adapts itself to M. Reyer's exceptional capacity. 
The main outline of the plot is based upon the old legends told in 
the Nibelungenlied, the story being in most respects identical with 
a combination of the last division of Siegfried and the main featuzes. 
of the Gétterdimmerung, which had not been played when the 
French composer accepted his libretto from MM. Camille du Locle 
and Alfred Blau. — is the Wolsung, Siegfried. Gunther. 
pines for Brunhilde, who is rescued from the encircling fires with 
which Wotan (here Odin) has surrounded her till sae is sought 
and found by a hero who knows no fear. Hagen is a | nergy 
of the French opera, though nothing is said to indicate that he is 
the son of Alberich the Nibelung. King Gunther's sister— 
Gutrune, as she is called in the legend Herr Wagner adopted—is- 
known as Hilda in the French version. The power of the sword, 
Nothung, the mystery of the tarn-helm, the gift of almost complete 
invulnerability bestowed by Brunhilde upon Siegfried, have no 
lace in Sigurd, though the love potion which causes the hero to 
fascinated by Gunther's sister is a leading incident of the two 
plots alike. The French is in many respects infinitely the weaker 
and less complete of the pair; the German poet was writing an 
epic while the Frenchmen were making an opera-book ; but there- 
is about the legend, even as here told—as it has been filtered 
down by MM. Du Locle and Blau—a grandeur and dignity 
which M. Reyer never quite grasps. He has halted between two 
temptations. On the one hand, he has desired to illustrate by 
means of his art the tragical episodes attending the conquest of 
Brunhilde, with the enchantment and death of Sigurd; on 
the other hand, he has striven to be popular. After endeavouring, 
with an amount of success which varies considerably, to interpret 
the spirit of his legend, he has made concessions to the taste 
of those of his audience who like tunes before all things. The 
result is necessarily of a somewhat patchy description. Through all, 
however, the good gifts which M. Reyer possesses constantl 
shine. He has a fund of fresh and expressive melody, which is- 
exceedingly welcome in days when in many works the absence of 
anything approaching to melody is sustained with a consistency 
that is truly remarkable. He is also a master of orchestration, 
though otherwise sound work is often marred by ee. 
To be loud is not to be forcible in any artistic sense. If M. Reyer: 
moderated the fury of his trombones, his score would be vastly 
improved, After one of these outbursts, the harp, of which con- 
siderable use is made, is frequently allowed to be prominent in 
what may be regarded as a somewhat apologetic manner, as if the 
composer knew that he had gone to extremes. For binding and 
sustaining harmonies no brass instrument is nearly as effective as 
the horn, in the employment of which M. Reyer is comparatively 
sparing. Whether or not he made more demand on the horn, he 
would certainly have done well to have made less use of the more- 
blatant tube. 
The general verdict seems to have been that the first act of 
Y is the worst, and the second the best. With this we are 
not indisposed toagree, though there are numbers in the third and 
fourth acts—the duet between Sigurd and Brunhilde in the fourth 
passed by anything where in the opera. At the same time, 
the fact watt be emphasized that M. Seer finds it impossible to- 
be anywhere wholly dull, He is sometimes careless about being 
strictly appropriate, but he is always anxious to gratify the ears, a 
desire which we hold to be worthy of cordial approval. The- 
opening chorus of women, wives of Gunther's warriors, embroider- 
ing banners and brightening spears and shields, is one of not a 
few numbers without any obvious reference to the legend. If the 
women were otherwise occupied, the air would be equally ap 
priate. It is our object not to over-estimate M. Reyer’s work as- 
a whole, lest the praise we have to bestow should seem too 
general. Hilda's description of her rescue by Sigurd is well put 
together, and there are other points which momentarily arrest 
favourable attention. A certain trickiness of style is also to be 
observed. Thus, for instance, the ee the piccolo when. 
the oath of friendship is taken by Sigurd and Gunther provokes 
inquiry. It is good to arrest attention, but only when attention is 
appropriately arrested. The first act sets the ~—_ in train. Sigurd, 
bewitched by the love philtre, is attracted to Hilda. He vows to 
set forth on the adventure with Gunther and , Gunther's. 
chief warrior. A certain unity of design is, no doubt, perceptible,. 
as when the few very spirited and significant bars of music, which 
may be called the Trio of Determination, sung by Sigurd, Gunther, 
mo f Hagen in the second act, are here first effectively suggested. 
On the whole, the first act is, however, barren. A great improve- 
ment is perceptible in the second. The three heroes have travelled 
from Worms to Iceland, and have arrived near to the castle where. 
Brunhilde is imprisoned, surrounded by the flames which Loge, the- 
Fire God, has caused to spring up at Wotan’s command, to recur to 
the incidents and borrow the names of the Walkiire. The unison 
chorus of priests is a curiously bald composition, but the high. 
priest has an extremely melodious prayer, written in the key of 
G flat, for which the composer shows a singular preference. A 
rhythmical change, slight but distinctly marked, adds point to the 
rayer, “ E tu,o Freya!” As regards the orchestration, however, 
. Reyer borrows from Herr Wagner those repeated rushes of 
ing chromatic scales, which, if it were not treason to say so, 
we should be inclined to assert that Wagner himself employed in: 
the Nibelungen whenever other means of expression fell short. 
What has been called the Trio of Determination, “ O tu, Brunhilde, 
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o bell’ armata!” nena the priests. They relate the perils he 
who would rescue ilde must overcome, but—the repetition 
of the trio in a higher key seeming to add spirit to the utterance— 
the three again declare their set purpose. The right of conquest 
in the end falls to Sigurd, who changes helmets with Gunther 


that Brunhilde, seeing the helm and not the face, may believe it is , 


the king who has delivered her ; and, taking ths horn of Odin brought 
him by the high priest, Sigurd goes on his adventure. Here 
scope is found for some picturesque scenes. The Norns seek to deter 
him. The Valkyries attack him to prevent him from penetrating 
to their sister. Other supernatural beings gather round about him, 
the last of them being fairies, who, in unromantic English, dance 
a ballet. While the eye is gratified, the ear of the attentive 
listener is repaid. A suggestion of the trio, with a certain hesitation 
about it, is highly expressive of the doubt surrounding the euter- 
prise. Leit-motivs can hardly be said to form a portion of the 
scene, but descriptive phrases, which bear a close resemblance to 
the Jeit-motiv proper, mark the characters. Sigurd has his, 
Brunhilde is so equipped, and other distinct musical references are 
made—usually with good results. When Sigurd has sounded 
thrice _ the horn the flaming castle is found to have sprung 
up; he leaps through, and the scene changing reveals Branhilde 
in her mystic sleep. The accessories of Covent Garden are ill 
devised. When a procession of men in armour or richly-clad 
personages is required the expenditure of money meets the diifi- 
culty. Taste is lacking here as in the notorious change of scene 
at the end of the first scene of Faust. Brunhilde is merely lying 
on a commonplace sofa. Infinitely more important than this is the 
music, and here we can speak with approval. Brunhilde’s scena is 
rich in fine yes. Some are essentially, indeed typically, 
French. This is particularly the case towards the end of the 
number, in the passage, for instance, “ Brunhilde or é.” Sigurd’s 
music, if less striking, is admirably to the point. As in all the 
legends, Sigurd places his sword between the maiden and himself, 
= ae her away, the couch having changed to a boat, to 
unther. 

The third act begins by following the spirit of the plot with 
much success. is back at Gunther’s 
castle, es —_ in his charge—is full of the oe and 
energy of youth. The passage beginning “ La sotto i padiglion ” is 
pe A, and always well,employed. When Sigurd hag banded 
the Valkyrie to her destined husband the use of the Brunhilde 
phrase or motiv, with the top note D depressed to D flat, gives 

tion of danger; and through the apparently unpromising 
duet between Brunhilde and Gunther, where he claims her on the 
pretence that he was her rescuer, and she hesitatingly yields, 
the com shows rare skill. The contrast between the tone 
of Gunther’s music and of Sigurd’s is to the point, and in the 
duet the union and employment of motive is excellent. A change 
of scene leads some little way from the main plot and introduces 
irrelevant choruses, picturesque, but not pertinent. Hagen’s 
song announcing Gunther's marriage is very tuneful and ani- 
mated. Reference has already been made to the admirable 


duet between Sigurd and Brunhilde, when Uta's treachery in the | 


matter of the love philtre has been made plain, and the predestined 
love of the pair has been awakened. It will doubtless be said that 
Gounod has suggested phrases here, as it has been said that 
the influence of ‘Berlioz, of his predecessor Spontini, of Wagner 
and others is shown elsewhere. The treatment of orchestra more 
than once is reminiscent of the composer of Faust. Nevertheless, 
there is here in M. Reyer’s work a depth of feeling, a simple and 
passionate beauty, which may well excuse hearers who are enthu- 
siastic for talking of inspiration. It is amazing that a musician 
who, in the popular phrase, had this in him, should be so little 
known. Here he ascends to a level which may almost be that where 
Sigurd and Brunbilde properly dwell ; for, French as the music is, 
it may reasonably be urged that the music of love is identical in 
all countries. Why we have said that Sigurd was not the best 
subject M. Reyer could have chosen is because, had he been con- 
tent with a story which appealed more directly to human interest, 
there would have been no occasion for writing choruses, good in 
themselves, but obviously written to lighten the work, nor for 
making efforts to ascend to heights of power to which no com- 
r can be blown by blasts of trombones. 

M. Dupont, who conducted in Brussels when Sigurd was first 
given in January, conducted here also, and was found wanting in 
nothing but a determination to suppress the undue exuberance of 
his band. Why is it that when the average orchestra is engaged 
on new work it is nearly always over-loud? The fact remains. 
Another of the Brussels ae is the Sigurd, M. Jourdain, a 
tenor of altogether remarkable capacity. hen M, Jourdain 
shouts, as he does early in the first act when Sigurd arrives to 
defy and challenge Gunther, the result is not pleasant. When he 
uses the mezza voce he reveals a charming tenor voice, sweet in 

uality and true in intonation. The compass is sufficient. M. 
) aan. has not demanded a C from his tenor, but B flats are want- 
ing and were forthcoming. The middle and lower register is good. 
Mme. Albani may be esteemed too gg | feminine by those 
whose ideal Brunhilde is Frau Materna. The Covent Garden 
Brunhilde is, however, earnest and sympathetic—great qualities. 
The tremolo is developing itself in Mme. Albani’s voice ; otherwise 
she sang her music in a manner which would have delighted the 
composer. Signor de Reszke, the Hagen, has a couple of telling 
songs—the Legend of Brunhilde (set down for a Bard, but sung by 
Hagen) in the first act, and the song announcing the rescue 
Brunbilde and her marriage to Gunther. In these and elsewhere 


of | of the 


the splendid voice of the Polish bass was finely displayed. MM. 
Devoyod, Soulacroix, Mmes. Fursch-Madi and ani fill other 
characters efficiently, the distressing vibrato of M. Devoyod apart. 
Musicians, excepting those who will listen to nothing and admit 
nothing to be tolerable unless it is German, will hear Sigurd with 

leasure. The average opera-goer will come to admire so much 
in the work that he will welcome the whole of it if only he will 
bestow sufficient attention on it to grasp and follow the com- 


poser’s design. 


BISHOP JACOBSON. 


die announcement of the approaching resignation of the 
venerable Bishop of Salisbury closely coincides with the 
death of one of his brother prelates, who not long ago retired 
from the See of Chester, and on Sunday last, full of years and of 
honours, passed to his rest. To all Oxford men whose memory 
dates back some twenty years or more Dr. Jacobson was a 
familiar figure, and to that large section of them who were 
Paring for the Church something more than a familiar figure. 
is course of twelve lectures in “the Latin Chapel,” repeated 
verbatim term by term, and im de rigueur on all candi- 
dates for ordination, was indeed rather a dreary ordeal to pass 
through, and the Professor himself was sometimes heard to re- 
mark with a pathetic emphasis, when interrupted by a stertorous 
_ ebullition of more than usual loudness, that “ he had quite enough 
| without that to remind him that the bodily attendance of his 
audience was all he could command.” But his private lectures 
to a more select audience were said to be of greater interest, and 
of his extensive, if somewhat archaic and ponderous, learni 
there could be as little question as of his genuine kindliness 
heart and hi: munificent charity. These qualities, even apart 
from a certain dry humour, which was painted without ever being 
bitter, would have sufficed to secure the universal popularity 
he enjoyed, and deservedly enjoyed, throughout his long tutorial 
and professorial career at Oxford. A high churchman of the old 
school, though, like the great Bishop Butler, he was born and 
bred a Dissenter, he never belonged to the Tractarian party, while 
on the other hand he never joined in the attacks upon it. Yet 
nothing could be further from the truth than to say that he was 
indifferent to religion. ‘The present Bishop of Carlisle is reported 
indeed to have called him “the most religious man he had 
ever known.” And he gave proof in very early life of religious 
earnestness by abandoning the sect in which he was brought up, 
| when studying for its ministry at Homerton College—a place 
_ rendered familiar to all readers of Salem Chapel in the person of 
“the young man from ’Omerton ‘oo made a ‘it”—to enter the 
communion of the Church, whose hierarchy he afterwards adorned. 
| The precise cause of this change of belief appears not to be on 
, record, but it may be shrewdly suspected that a young man of 
| devout and studious habits, with a decided interest in religious 
| questions, did not find the evidence for the ideal loveliness of 
“ the dissidence of Dissent” altogether satisfactory to his mind. 
To Oxford at all events he came, where he took his second class 
from Lincoln College in 1827, and was two years later elected to 
a fellowship at Exeter, after gaining meanwhile the Ellerton 
Theological prize. From 1832 to 1848, when he became Regius 
Professor of Divinity—in place of Dr. Hampden—and Canon of 
Christ Church, he held the Vice-Principalship of Magdaien Hall, 
of which the Evangelical luminary Dr. Macbride was Principal, 
who is described, by the way, in the Z%mes, with character- 
istic inaccuracy, as “a theologian of some note and weight, 
albeit a layman.” Dr. Macbride, for whatever reason, never chose 
to take priests’ orders, but he was a deacon, and often used 
to read the service in Chapel, though he omitted the Absolution. 
Among Dr, Jacobson’s distinguished pupils and friends at Oxford 
were Mr. Delane and F. D. Maurice. It will be seen from these 
dates that he was on the spot during the whole course of the 
1833 to the collapse of the ‘or the time being in the 
exodus of 1845. But he deen throughout, as a ran 
interested no doubt, but apparently little influenced—neither 
helping nor hindering unimpaired his personal 


, and maiptaini 
relations of friendship with members of all schools alike. A 
sage in one of the closing lectures in his course in the Latin Chapel, 
where a quotation from Newman’s Arians was followed by a lament 
over the author’s “ subsequent deplorable apostasy,” used to be 
watched for and listened to with a smile or a sigh by theologically- 
minded undergraduates of a later day; but nobody ever imagined 
that the lecturer's personal feelings towards the “ deplorable 
apostate ” were any but the kindliest. There is a story told, which 
is at least en trovato, of how on one occasion Archdeacon Denison 
—himself the most genial of men—stopped the Regius Professor 
in Tom Quad to ask what he thought of the Church and State 
Review, the editorship of which he had then lately annexed to his 
other archidiaconal functions. “ I think it,” was the prompt reply, 
“about the best printed periodical I know.” The praise, 
quantum, was not undeserved. Such a man may fairly be said to 
have earned ition in a Church which ranks “the judicious 
Hooker ” among its most illustrious divines. 

In politics however Dr. Jacobson, contrary to what might have 
been ex from his general line of thought, was an avowed 
Liberal, and a staunch supporter, as well as warm personal friend, 

t Premier. He was the zealous and energetic Chair- 
the Oxford Committee for promoting Mr. Gladstone's re- 
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A in 1865, In the-same year he was 


offend them, did not by any means receive the new Bishop with 
open arms. It is much to his credit—for he had no personal 
sympathy with Ritualism—but not at all to the credit of his assail- 
ants, that he was twice in the earlier years of his episcopate 
edmobbed by the Orange faction on his way to consecrate churches 
oof the “advanced” type at Liverpool. Dr. Hugh M‘Neile, who 
certainly could not count “a morbid moderation” among his 
besetting sins, showed himself liable at least to lucid intervals 
when, on leaving Liverpool for the Deanery of Ripon, he advised 
« his clerical allies there to conform to their a wishes in the 
- matter of rubrical observance. But he was probably not sorry, on 
. personal as well as public grounds, when his meritorious efforts for 
the division of the diocese were crowned with success, and he was 
- pble to hand over the sceptre of Li to other and more con- 
—ne.x not abler or wiser, hands. We have heard in bygone 
- days of a grand religious function—sit venia verbo—at a leading 
Liverpool church, when some critical election question was at 
 etake, where the officiating clergy, albeit vehement anti-ritual- 
» ists, appeared in orange-coloured stoles over their surplices. Dr. 
«Jacobson could not find the driving of such a team very pleasant 
. work. It has been said of him, and not unjustly, that he con- 
ferred on his diocese the distinction, coveted by nations, of an 
. uneventful history, He administered it with tact, justice, and 
. discretion, and always remembered, what some of his episcopal 
~ brethren have almost made a boast of forgetting, that he was the 
bishop.of the Church of England and not of any one party in it. He 
\.was not a remarkable her, nor did his tastes or aptitudes 
_ specially fit him for playing the part of a “ bishop of society,” and 
_ he had not therefore the same opportunities of attracting public 
notice as some tes, living and de , whose names will 
- readily occur to reader ; nor probably did he desire it. In a 
sense of the word he might be termed an. old-fashioned 
hop, but an otiose and simply ornamental bishop he was not. 
He was zealous and laborious in discharging his diocesan duties, 
48 long as health and strength remained to him, and when he found 
his powers beginning to fail him he resigned the See; it was said 
to. be.only through the urgent advice of those whose judgment he 
» felt bound to respect that he did not resign it sooner. Alike as 
tutor, as professor, and as bishop, if not a brilliant he was a strictly 
upright and conseientious worker, and he did his work well. He 
.was one of the last men living to eat the bread of idleness. 

We remarked just now that Bishop Jacobson was un- 
ne a learned man, and it may perhaps seem strange that 
.the list his published works, though not an’ unimportant, 
‘Should be a comparatively short, one. It was a standing joke 
-at Oxford some thirty years ago that a study, or even 
perusal, of the portentous catalogue of works recommended in the 
losing lecture of his course to intending candidates for holy 
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-otders would occupy an average lifetime. Per his catal 
was desi rather for reference than for reading ; it is 
-certain at all events that he would not have recommended to 


others books of which he did not himself possess some real 
knowledge. And his own publications indicate studies of a 
.varied, and in some cases—as e.g. in his editions of Dean Nowell’s 
Catechismus and Bishop Sanderson’s collected works—of an un- 
usual kind. Without the wide learning or the ready pen of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, he may be.said to have ted substan- 
‘tially the same type of traditional Anglican orthodoxy. He was 
not, like his successor, a profound ecclesiastical historian, but 
to him Christianity, and Anglican form of it, was essen- 
tially an historical religion. And if in his edition of the Patres 
A is he maintains the genuineness of the longer recen- 
-sion of the Ignatian Epistles, the latest and not least competent 
German authority on the subject, Professor Funk of Tiibingen, 
argues in a recently published work with much force for the 
same conclusion, ith the exception of Sermons, Charges, and 
Speeches, Dr. Jacobson’s literary activity came to an end on his 
elevation to the bench, and this was no doubt inevitable. It 
is matter of regret, but not of reproach, that, for all but men of 
very exceptional versatility and energy of mind, the exigencies of 
episcopal work in a modern diocese leave no leisure or available 
capacity for studious toil. The days when a bishop could excuse 
me a of delivering only onesermon a year, and that was already 
»” though not 'y so very remote in date, seem to have 

faded into an almost antediluvian distance, and nobody who 
wishes well to the Church can desire to recall them. Nor ia 
any modern bishop likely to recall the example of Dr. Jacobson’s 
percecaiene at Chester, of whom his clergy said that nobody could 
kinder or more considerate, when they met him, but that he 
made it an absolute rule never, under any circumstances, to 
answer any of their letters. But if a learned a a 
ir learning 


thing to be coveted, our bishops must acquire 

pores, thes are invested with the mitre. In the Roman 
Catholic Church it is the custom for every bishop at a Uoun- 
cil to be attended by 
questions of abstract knowledge ; 


his “ theologian,” whom he consults on 
and this, we presume, means 
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that he is not expected to be a learned theologian himself. 
Those English bishops who have not enjoyed, or have not utilized, 
the opportunity of theological study before their elevation might 
fitably take a hint’ in this respect from the usage of their 
man brethren, If they cannot themselves be great divines, 
there is nothing to prevent their surrounding themselves with 
3 who are. But it is even more important that a 
prelate, like Bishop Jacobson, of scholarly tastes and antecedents, 
should have the courage and vigour to emulate Bishop Jacobson’s 
single-minded and persevering self-devotion to the active duties of 
a career which must be to some extent uncongenial to them. 
Learning is an excellent thing in a bishop, and that some bishops 
at least should it is indispensable. But still, whether 
learned or unlearned, he should, like the late Bishop of Chester, 
never forget that his success in the due administration of his high 
and responsible office depends mainly on dealing wisely, not with 
books, but with men, 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


N commenting on the first night’s performance of Twelfth Night 
I at the Lveoies we expressed a belief that, as the vanes 
players became more used to their characters, the complexion of 
the performance would change, and a hope that the Malvolio of 
Mr. living would in time become as throughout as it already 
was in one scene. It is pleasant to say that neither the belief nor 
the hope was ill founded. The whole play now goes far more 
brightly and lightly than at first; it has much more the aspect of 
pure fantasy which is woe in its second title, and of which 
the preservation is absolutely necessary to its success as @ 
stage-play. All the players now seem more in accord with the 
beautiful and fanciful setting provided for the piece. It is not, 
indeed, to be hoped that Miss Leclercq willever becomeanideal 
Olivia, that’ Mr. David Fisher will ever show Sir Toby for the 
man he was, or that Mr, Calhaem, with all his pains, will come 
near to understanding the excellent fooling of the Clown. Feste 
is perhaps the very finest of those characters that seem a stu- 
pendous nuisance to the arch-critic who has found Shakspeare 
unable to write a play fit for a nineteenth-century audience. The 
actor who would undertake such a part with success needs several 
qualities which Mr. Oalhaem does not possess, and it seems 
hard upon him that he should have to struggle with the 
character. But it is only fair to say that each of the players just 
named has improved; while, at the same time, Mr. Wyatt's clever 
acting as Sir Andrew has gained firmness and lightness of touch. 

Miss Ellen Terry’s Viola is from beginning to end as bright, 
tender, and poetical a piece of acting as one can wish to see. ‘This 
singularly charming and singularly difficult can never have 
been better played. Miss Terry still delivers the words “ I am the 
man” witha most captivating laugh and assumption for a momentofa 
mannish walk. But she now gives to the subsequent words 
“ poor lady, she were better love a dream,” precisely the touch of 
pathos which on the first night we missed. 

Mr. Irving’s Malvolio has suffered a most welcome change in 
various particulars, the most important of which is in Malvolio’s 
bearing in the dark room. At first the impression produced by 
this scene was absolutely painful, and, as we said, turned 
the comedy to bastard tragedy. Now Malvolio bears him- 
self like a man, and the humour of the scene is no longer 
obscured by a disagreeable scene of his iil- . He stands 
up to answer the questions of the false Sir , and he 
delivers the reply about the soul with a kind of fantastic 
grandeur which accords well with the character and the speech. 
So in the earlier scenes the overladen austerity has disappeared ; 
the Steward is “sometimes a kind of Puritan,” but he is not 
that only and always; and he now rebukes with exaggerated 
dignity, instead of fiercely menacing, the noisy roysterers. The 
whole part is, in short, far better composed, and the concludi 
speech is far less melodramatic than it was. In fact, Mr. Irving’ 
Malvolio as now played can scarce disappoint even the high expec- 
tations at first aroused by the intelligence that he was going to 
undertake the part. - 


BANKS AND PANICS. 


HE policy pursued by the banks forming the Clearing House 
Association of New York since the panic in that city a 
couple of months ago has had so much influence upon business on 
both sides of the Atlantic that it is worth a little more attention 
than it has received. For the benefit of those who have not paid 
attention to the subject it may be well to premise that, when the 
Civil War broke out in the United States, each State had its own 
banking law, in accordance with which the banks of the State 
were constituted. Shortly after hostilities began, however, Mr. 
Chase, who was then Secretary of the Treasury, took advantage 
of the financial breakdown that occurred to introduce a new 
banking system. His real object was to establish a market for 
ens he was about to issue; but he secured incidentally 
two other important advan He established one uniform 
banking law throughout the whole United States, and he at the 
same time introduced a uniform note circulation. The bankin 
law then passed, among other things, provides that each ba’ 
shall alwaye maintain a reserve equal to 25 renal heed note 


posits ; but, at the same time, it authorizes the the interior 


logical order of the “ Palmerstonian bishops,” though in other 
_ respects, he:cannot be said to belong to the series at all. He was 
Bot.ope of those prelates, under Lord Shaftesbury’s 
, inspiration, whose names the paraded after the death of the 
| |. great Minister, as sufficient reply to what the advocatus diaboli 
- might have to allege against his claims to eternal felicity. The 
Evangelicals indeed, though he had never said or done anything to 
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swhich is the banking as well as the commercial capital of the 
- Union, the bulk of the reserves of all the other banks are 
The result is that the banks forming the Clearing House Associa- 
tion in New York stand towards the other banks of the Union 
in pretty much the same relation as the Bank of England stands 
‘to the other banks of the United Kingdom—in other words, the 
New York Associated Banks hold the ultimate reserve of the whole 
United States, It will be understood from this that any action 
‘taken by these banks bas an incalculable influence upon the money 
market throughout the whole United States. Now these banks, 
during the period of speculation that began in 1879, lent largely 
‘to speculators, as did the other banks of the country, and they con- 
tinued to lend up to the beginning of this year, although it was 
easy to foresee for at least eighteen months previously that a crisis 
was coming. Early in the spring, however, gold was exported in 
quantities from New York, with the result that the reserves 
held by the Associated Banks were so greatly diminished that these 
banks got alarmed. They began, therefore, at first very cautiously, 
but afterwards more stringently, to call in loans from those to whom 
they had made them. The repayments, however, did not come in 
-with sufficient rapidity to maintain:the reserves, and at last the 
banks had to adopt such rigorous: measures as contributed very 
—— to cause the panic in May last. For this there is little 
e to be attributed to the banks, The law requires them to 
Akeep a certain proportion of reserve, and it was their duty, of 
«course, to obey the law, however disastrous might be the effect 
upon the business community. But they have continued to call in 
their loans long after they have replenished their reserves, and, 
indeed, they have continued to do so up to the end of last week, 
although their reserves now are larger than they have ever hitherto 
‘been.. Whether their persistence in this policy is dictated by mere 
prehension or by any other motive, it is undoubtedly unwise. 
Sotween the middle of March, when their loans amounted to 
70} millions sterling, the highest they had ever reached and the 
eve of the panic, the total reduction of the loans effected by 
the banks was only about 34 millions sterling, or about 5 per 
cent. Since the 1oth of May, however, they have reduced their 
loans about 83 millions sterling, or over 13 cent. Since the 
panic, that is, they have reduced the accommodation they give 
to their customers nearly three times as much as immediately 
before the panic occurred. It is little wonder in such a state of 
things that fears should have been kept alive that a crisis would 
again occur, and that, with the sole-exception of Mr. Vanderbilt, 
nearly every railroad magnate in the country has been reported at 
one time or another to be on the verge of bankruptey, while 
rumours have also circulated that several of the greatest trading 
houses in the country were on the verge of suspension. 

The question raised by this awed of the New York Associated 
Banks is of general interest. Panics occur every now and then 
all over the world. Quite recently we have had one in Paris and 
another in New York, and doubtless we shall have others by- 
and-bye elsewhere. It isof the utmost interest, therefore, that 
the question should be clearly settled: What policy should 
banks adopt when a country is passing through a great finan- 
sial crisis? If a clear distinction could be made between specu- 
lators and legitimate traders, there might be very little regret 
entertained if the speculators were all ruined. But since no such 
distinction can be made, and sinee, in fact, the best interests of a 
country are as likely to suffer as any other in the case of a great 
crisis, the matter is of the t interest to legitimate trade. 
Moreover, .it is to be borne in mind that the banks themselves con- 
tribute as powerfully to speculation as the individuals who are 
denounced as speculators. Speculators hardly ever are able to 
ar their speculations without large loans from banks, and 
the banks do not make these loans without being well aware of 
the purpose for which of are needed. Without the assistance 
of banks, then, there could be no speculation; and it is only rea- 
sonable that, since they are partially the cause of speculation, 
they should be held strictly: responsible for their action when 
the results of the speculation make themselves felt. But the 
main question, after all, is, What policy would be most bene- 
ficial? It is clear that such a policy as is now being carried out 
by the New York Associated is highly dangerous. All 
trade of every kind is to some extent carried on by means of 
credit. Traders reckon upon receiving accommodation from their 

and in ordinary times they are justified in so reckon- 
ing. When, therefore, this accommodation is refused to them to 
any large extent, there is extreme danger that a grave disaster 
may occur, and that trade may be disorganized for a long time to 
come. In the nature of things, people who are engaged in trade 
employ their money in such a way that they cannot immediately 
meet all their liabilities. Trade is based upon the supposition 
that time will be given to carry out the transactions entered upon, 
and consequently that all demands for which traders are liable 
will not come upon them at once. If, therefore, banks generally 
were to pursue the policy which the New York banks have been 
pursuing, and were to call upon their debtors to repay them the 
advances made, the debtors would be unable to comply, and there 
would be general bankruptcy, in which the banks themselves 
would suffer as severely as others. This has not happened in New 
York, nor, indeed, has there been nearly as many failures as might 
have been expected, because there are numerous foreign banks 
acting in the City. The Canadian bankers it is understood have 
transmitted to New York immense sums, and have thus enabled 
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nae of these reserves with the banks in certain specified: 
cities, being the chief one ; and in New York, indeed,’ 


the customers of the associated banks to meet the demands upon 
them, and agents of great European houses have done likewise. 
lf for any reason the Canadian and veg oe houses had been 
obliged to withhold accommodation from New York, and if the 
associated banks had done as they have been doing, the panic 
would have been renewed, and in a much more intense form 
than it assumed in May. This is not a mere theory; it is 
well established by experience. Here, in London, we have had 
so many crises that how to deal with them is now clearly under- 
stood, and it is found that liberal lending is the only way to bring 
them toa stop. At the time of the Overend Gurney failure the 
City was in a paroxysm of terror until the Bank Charter Act 
‘was suspended; but the instant that was done all alarm disa 
— and the City resumed its ordinary quiet demeanour, simply 
use it was then understood that the Bank of England was 
ready to lend to any amount to those who had sufficient security 
to offer. The real cause of the panic was the fear that, when occa- 
sion arose, accommodation could not be given even to those who 
had sufficient security to offer. . 
That a liberal policy towards their customers is the one best 
calculated to put an end to a crisis is obvious enough on a 
moment’s consideration. Crises and panics originate in distrust. 
Everybody fears that everybody else is unable to meet his 
obligations, and each one fears also that, if he himself requires 
accommodation, he will not get it readily. if, then, the banks treat 
all their customers in a liberal manner, if they do not press them 
for repayment, and if they meet their demands for accommoda- 
tion with readiness, these fears gradually pass away and the 
normal condition of things returns. But the policy is also the 
best for the banks themselves. Banks are only auxiliaries to trade, 
and cannot prosper in the long run if tradeis not prosperous. If, then, 
they act so as to intensify distrust and precipitate failures, they 
create a feeling which reacts upon themselves. This is very clearly 
brought out in a statement made at a meeting of the Clearing 
House Banks in New York last month. We are there told that 
when the Metropolitan Bank applied to the Association for help it 
was found that it owed eight or nine millions of dollars to banks of 
the interior. If it had been allowed to close its doors these banks 
would have lost their reserves for the time being. A run, in conse- 
quence, would have been made upon them, and they would have all 
suspended, The alarm would have spread to other country banks, 
and there would have been a general demand on the part of the 
country banks throughout the United States upon the New York 
banks for the repayment of their deposits. The New York banks 
in the nature of things could not have repaid all, and there 
would, in all probability, have been an utter collapse of the 
banking system of the country. The danger was averted by 
the Association taking over the assets of the Metropolitan Ban 
and paying out its deposits immediately, If, then, the banks 
in any case pursue a policy which precipitates panic, they cause 
& run to be made upon themselves, in which certainly some of 
them will succumb, And as a liberal policy is thus the wisest 
for the time, both as regards the community and the banks them- 
selves, it is the most likely in the long run to a speculation 
within moderate limits. As already observed, speculation is only 
possible with the assistance of the banks, and when the banks find 
that in the long run they will have to take the risks of the 
speculation which they encourage, they will find it to their 
interest to keep that speculation within such limits as will make 
their risks not too great. In the best interests of trade, then, it is 
desirable that a liberal policy in eases of crises should be enforced 
_ banks by public opinion. In New York such a policy is not 
ways possible, because, as stated above, the law requires & 
certain reserve to be kept, and when the limit is reached, the 
banks must stop lending. A grave disaster some day may be 
looked for, if the law is not changed. A reserve is built up for 
use in an e But the American law requires the reserve 
to be kept, whatever the emergency may be. Our own Bank 
Charter Act-in times of crisis is found unworkable, and has to be 
broken. by the Government, but it is not quite as unreasonable 
as the American law. 


REVIEWS. 


IRISH MYTHICAL IISTORY.* 


(ee the mythical history of Ireland, the fabulous 
invasions and migrations, the heroes and the kings, most of 
us know about as much as Barry Lyndon. ‘ When, for instance, 
I spoke of my descent, ‘From which race of kings?’ said he, 
‘Oh!’ said 1, ‘from the old ancient kings of all.’ ‘What! 
can you trace your origin to the sons of Japhet?’ ‘Faith, I 
can,’ answered 1, ‘and farther too—to Nebuchadnezzar if you 
like.’ ‘I see,’ said the candidate, smiling, ‘that you look upon 
those legends with incredulity. These Partholansand Nemedians 
of whom your writers fondly make mention cannot be authenti- 
cally vouched for iu bistory.’” 

N. d'Arbois de Jubainville attempts to reduce these Partholais 
and Nemedians, and the Tuatha de Danaan, and the Fomoré, and 
all the rest of them to i 


their just proportions. ‘The eflec uced 


* Le ique Irlandeis, Par d’Arbois de Jubainville. 
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narratives, but not even the most drivelling fancy of the Aryans 
of India ever produced anything more confused than the myths of 
Ireland, Into this chaos comes M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, with 
his clear French intellect, his lucid statement, his perfect cock 
sureness, and he disengages the knotted mass as patience and 
temper will disengage a fine tangled casting-line. We can- 
not always agree with M. de Jubainville; his method re- 
minds one too much of that comparative mythology which “is 
so called because it never compares things,” as M. Gaidoz has 
been saying in Mélusine; the mythology which shuts itself up 
within the limits of the “ Aryan race.” M. de Jubainville appears 
to think that the resemblance between the historic myths of 
the Irish and the Greeks is the result of a primitive com- 
munity of origin; is a survival from days when Celts and 
Hellenes had not yet separated on their different paths. It may 
be so, but historic ae like these about the successive races, 
and their wars, and extinctions, are common to all people—to Peru- 
vians, Red Indians, Africans, Australians, and what not. The 
early human family, when it begins to speculate on the past, 
always fills the blank of knowledge with the conception of an 
original Titanic race. That race is often fabled, like the Tuatha 
de Danaan in Ireland, to have come down from heaven (as in 
Australia), or to have migrated from a land which is now the 
home of the dead—as in the South Sea Islands—like the Irish 
Fomoré. The original race has disappeared. The question rises, 
what has become of it? Perhaps it was swept off the earth by the 
; or it failed to harmonize with its environment. Or it was 
troyed in battle, or by pestilence or deluge. Or it withdrew in 
anger at the iniquities of men. In the last case the members of the 
primitive race still haunt the world in the form of birds; this is 
common to Australian and to Irish myth. “ Quand les dieux se 
rendent visibles, la forme qu’ils revétent est souvent celle d’oiseaux,” 
says M. de Jubainville, speaking of Ireland. The father of the famed 
hero of Ireland, Conaire, was a bird; and Conaire, just like any 
Australian black fellow of to-day, was not allowed to eat of the 
flesh of birds, his ancestors. The King of the Birds said to 
Mesbuachala, “Thou shalt be pregnant by me, and thou shalt 
oe | forth a son, and that son shall not kill birds, and Conaire 
shall be his name ” (prelude to tale of “ Brudin da Derga”). 

It commonly happens that the early historic-mythopeiec fancy 
invents several of these imaginary races to fill the blank between 
the beginning of things and the commencement of recorded ex- 
perience. Given the races, they must have their history; and 
what can that history consist of except wars among themselves ? 
Often the dualistic principle comes in; one of the supernatural 
races represents good, the other evil—hence come Gods and 
Titans, Devas and Asuras, and, in Ireland, the Tuatha de Danaan 
and the Fomoré. All this seems plain sailing to the student who 
has compared the myths of most known races, and who has found 
these 6 ng: of the human fancy much alike all the world 
over. t,as M.de Jubainville very clearly demonstrates, Irish 
mythical history is doubly and trebly confused because it has come 
through a period of Christian and a period of pedantic and 
would-be learned euhemerism. The earliest catalogue of the 
Trish epics we have, according to M. de Jubainville, dates from the 
eighth century of our era. The legends of that date, where traces 
of them remain, are pretty frankly and intelligibly n. There 
was already beginning, however, the tendency to place the old 
myths under the protection of Christian saints, and it became 
custo to hitch the heroic genealogies on to the Scriptural 
gunriogieo in Genesis. Still later a little learning proved a 

angerous ‘thing, and the myths, already euhemerized in a 
Obristian sense, were connected with fancied migrations of Greeks, 
Egyptians, Scots from Spain, and so forth. At the same time 

, as M. de Jubainville calls them, of the ancient heroic 
res were invented, and the old tales were told about characters 
with new names. Through these jungles of pedantry, superstition, 
pride of race, and early mythical fancy, M. de Jubainville guides 
us with extraordinary skill, We may think several of his com- 
parisons between Greek and Irish myths hasty. We may wish he 
would refer to the Vedas rather than to M. Bergaigne’s book 
about the Vedas. We may regret the confidence which induces 
him to call Odysseus a solar hero (he is no more a solar hero than 
Mr. Max Miiller), and to lay it down dogmatically that Hermes 
is the Dawn. Most of the mythologists who resolve all deities 
into elemental phenomena say that Hermes is the wind. In 
the myths he is really an pone gg deity, the herald 
of the Gods, and nothing is gained by vowing that he is cer- 
tainly the Wind or emphatically /e crépuscule. M. de Jubainvilie 
is equally dogmatic about Cronus, whom he identifies with 
Yama and Varuna, and Tvashtri as an original paternal 
of darkness, and, later, as a prince of the dead. These com- 
parisons appear hasty, especially in the case of Cronus, whom the 
a confidently interpret in some nine totally different 
wa: e are surprised, too, at being told that Tvashtri is the 
r of India. But while all this admits of controversy, or 
perhaps scarcely deserves to be argued about, M. de Jubainville’s 
general exposition of the evolution of Irish historic myths has, 
at all events, the value of perfect clearness. The clue can always 
be held firmly and followed unhesitatingly, even if it does not 
the shortest and simplest road to the exit from the 


ere are three great Irish cycles—1, the Mythologic , about 
the origin and oldest exploits of gods and men, and the beginnings 
of the world; 2, the cycle of Conchobar and of Cuchullain; 
3, the Ossianic cycle, se three melt into each other, but here 


we shall only concern ourselves with the first. Ireland has had 
many mythical invasions of old races, invasions so ancient that the 
island was only being evolved into its present size and shape when 
the earliest pi ny ne First came Partholon, then Nemed, 
then the Fir Bolg, then the Tuatha de Danaan, then Miles, 
then the Milide, so to speak, or children of Miles, then “ the 
Picts of Thrace.” M. de Jubainville identifies the earlier races 
with the gold, silver, and bronze races of Hesiod, though the 
order of arrival is different, and though, in our opinion, the 
analogies are less close than M. de Jubainville supposes. To his 
mind the Tuatha de Danaan (though a | come so late in the day) 
are identical with the Hesiodic Golden Race. Like the race of 
gold, the Tuatha, after their disappearance from the world, go 
about invisible, sharing in the joys of men, and behaving as bene- 
volent demons, The people of Partholon, who were remarkable 
for extreme stupidity, answer to the Silver Race; while the 
Fir Bolg pair off with the heroic men who fought under the walls 
of Thebes and Troy. Looked at as expressions of that dualism 
which is as much the characteristic of the Solomon Islands or 
Iroquois as of the Persian mythology, the Tuatha, Partholon, and 
Nemed represent the better principle; while the Fomoré answer 
to the Titans or the Asuras. Bress, Balar, or Tethra, the chief of 
the Fomoré, corresponds, our author believes, tv Cronus, “ king of 
the dead ; father of gods.” We incline to think that the functions 
of Cronus as lord of the Fortunate Islands in Pindar are a late 
element in his myth. Originally he was a dethroned, degraded 
parent of a rebellious and successful dynasty. The more civilized 
and pious fancy of later ages rescued him trom Tartarus, and the 
places below the earth, where he dwells in Homer: regarded him 
as the type of the old times—which, of course, were good old 
times—and made him patron of the happy and heroic dead. 
The passage in Pindar (Ol. ii.) is quite late and mystic in senti- 
ment, probably Pythagorean. “ Whosoever have been of good 
courage to the abiding stedfast thrice on either side of death, 
travel the road of Zeus into the tower of Cronus; there round the 
islands of the Blest, the Ocean-breezes blow, and golden flowers are 
glowing ... . so ordereth Rhadamanthos’ just decree, whom at 
his own right hand hath ever the father Cronus, husband of Rhea, 
throned above all worlds.” The resemblance between Cronus and 
Yama, “ the first of men who died,” is exceedingly shadowy, and 
Varuna has nothing to do with Yama. But M. de Jubainville has 
made us wander far from Partholon. 

When Partholon came to Ireland, the isle was still growing, 
and contained but one plain, Sen Mag, “ the old plain.” Three 
other plains grew in the time of the children of Partholon, His 
race all died in one week; how, then, do we know anything 
about them? The Irish foresaw this question, and invented 
a reply, in tae legend of Tuan Mac Cairill. Tuan told the 
tale of the extinction of the Partholonide, adding, “only one 
man survived.” When people answered ‘“ Who says so?” Tuan 
answered, “ St r, J was that man,” and further discussion 
was impossible. We have the tale of Tuan in a Christian 
form. When St. Finnen was preaching to the Irish, he heard 
of a pagan chief in a strong castle, made friends with the 
chief, and learned from his lips all the past history of the 
country. The chief was Tuan Mac Cairili. He had survived 
all the Partholonids, and all the Nemedida, and all the rest of 
them. He had lived through many metamorphoses; for, after 
being a man, he ecagplg. - a boar, a vulture, and finally a 
salmon. In his form as a salmon, and a mighty big fish too, he 
was caught by a king, and eaten by the queen, who afterwards 
gave birth to him as Tuan Mac Cairill. All this the disciple of 
St. Finnen not only believed, but recorded; and hence, through 
the fortunate accident of the survival of Tuan Mac Cairill, we 
derive that authentic history of Erin which is the delight and 
om of a noble, non-rent-paying, and dynamite-loving people. 

ater ages Christianized old Tuan, mixed him up with 
Patriarchs, made him outlive Methuselah, and took other liberties 
with authentic history. M. de Jubainville leads us safely through 
all this shadowy, monster-haunted land, shows us how the “ Land 
of the Dead,” whence Nemed came, was corrupted into Spain by 
the later euhemeristic chroniclers, and, in short, brings daylight, 
order, and literary criticism into the jumbled nonsense of priests 
and bards and Ivish historians. The comparison which he draws 
between the colouring and shape which the Greek and Irish genius 
respectively gave to myths fundamentally identical in character is 
very interesting. His discovery that Brian is originally Brenos 
and a god, should make this a proud day for the O'Briens, and 
console them for Mr, Timothy O’Brien’s recent failures at Lord's. 
The book is one which it is a real pleasure to read after the floods 
of nonsense which have been poured forth by Druids of every 
age and patriots of every degree of ignorance or confused learning. 


THREE NOVELS.* 


t* LIKE Mr. Bret Harte’s Caucasian, the Haughty Aristocrat, 

at any rate for youens of fiction, is not a bit played out. 
True it is that he is no longer so arrogantly unive: as in the 
brave days of old, when Bulwer was his bard, and his Jenkins was 
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Mrs. Gore, and his chronicler—his Tupperian chronicler—was the 
noble G. P. R. James. But he foutiine still, and you may court 
his companionship whenever you please. In the pages of Ouida, 
i may worship him yet. Calm, sardonic, weary ; a being of god~- 
ike mould, with yellow moustaches and several establishments ; 
one of crime’s dyspeptics, a monument of grandiose yet soul- 
destroying vice, he has charms for the British schoolgirl even now, 
when Girton is, and Newnham, even as he had in the happy 
far-off time, when Newnham was not, and Girton was but a 
dream. For the Lady Novelist, indeed, his attraction remains 
perennial. Give her but a Wicked Marquis, or a Deboshed Duke, 
and she is content. It is said that every woman would like, an 
she might, to marry a title. It is certain that, after marrying a 
title, there is nothing half so sweet in life as writing about it. 
i ing, blue blood — these are essentials. Honesty, 
got = acquaintance with the ingenuous arts, a passion 
or Mr. Burne Jones, an enthusiasm for Wagner, a place in the 
Browning Society, all the qualities that make life worth living— 
these are details, and may be omitted or not as the writer pleases. 
This, at all events, appears to be the conclusion established by a 
of Mrs. Alfred Phillips's new novel. Roland Austin, the 
ro of Man Proposes, is, it is true, a commoner. He is a captain, 
however, and his birth and ing are such that he is capable 
on the slightest provocation of behaving like the Wickedest 
Marquis in fiction. In the “ sea-port town of Hillington,” just as 
he is on the i y~ of embarking with his regiment for India, he is 
stricken with fever. He is transferred from barracks to apart- 
ments in the house of a certain Sarah Mullocks, and there he is 
nursed into convalescence by Sarah’s daughter, an uncommon 
young woman, who is named , and has a pair of eyes 
peculiar in their character, as if at some time or other they 
had looked upon a scene of sorrow, that, consciously or not, had 
stamped itself into their expression.” To complete her signale- 
ment, it must be noted that she had “golden brown hair” that 
“curled at will when not repressed,” soft red lips, a “ delicately 
moulded ” nose, “ one of those transparent complexions that show 
quickly by the ready blush the feelings she would gladly hide,” 
and “a pathos of expression that arrested attention”; that she 
had read much in Thomas-i-Kempis and A Selection from the 
English Classics Purified for the Use of Schools (1789); that she 
‘was given to thinking unutterable thoughts and to the collection of 
ictures from the illustrated papers; that she had communed 
ply with “an unframed print of the Nativity by Correggio,” 
and, albeit “ignorant of the merits of the artist,” had derived 
much moral benetit from her communings; that she wrote a good 
hand, was not the least bit like her mother or her name, 
was “altogether out of the common,” and could not recall “ with- 
out a dreamy sense of pleasure” the words of the prophet 
Sarah that “one day she would be a lady.” Now, when a 
lady novelist creates a heroine like Hagar Mullocks, and a 
hero like Roland Austin, and brings them together in seaside 
lodgings—he the Proud, the Strong, the Beautiful, the Military ; 
she the Earnest, the Ladylike, the Mysterious and Uncommon 
—it is evident that she does so of set purpose, and that some- 
ing has got to come of it. Something does. The Captain 
is very ill indeed. But Hagar is on her mettle, and saves his 
life. “Had another,” says her eloquent biographer, “ uninflu- 
enced by her noble purpose, watched in her stead that night, he 
must have died ; but a secret unconscious enthusiasm had quickened 
her perceptions to know when a remedy would serve, and nourish- 
ment give strength.” The consequence is that in a few days 
Roland is restored to his right mind; and that in course of time, 
after administering a certain amount of ill-bred and vulgar chaff, 
which Hagar receives with becoming indignation, he is mov 
to fall in love with her (hitherto he has been a professional 
misogynist), to declare his intentions, which are strictly honour- 
able, and to take her to his manly bosom, In other words, he 
gives her mother a cheque for a large amount in return for a 
promise, which is so worded that Mrs, Mullocks does not under- 
stand it, that she and Hagar are never to meet again; marries 
Hagar privately, allowing his great friend Jasper Drummond to 
understand that he is merely e in “an intrigue”; takes 
a house for her in London, “ fitted up with perfect taste,” buys her 
@ pug, insists that her clothes shall be “ of the handsomest descrip- 
tion,” commands her not to speak to the servants, manages the 
place himself, and “day by day instils some lesson of conven- 
tionality into her,” on which “she acts with loving obedience 
to please him.” She is not allowed to go out,and when she rather 
breaks down he consoles her by telling her “you are my hot- 
house plant, far too precious in my eyes for exposure of any 
kind.” At last, being in an interesting condition, she expresses a 
wish to see her mother. The Captain at once goes mad with wrath. 
, of course, has fits ; and, after a long illness, through which 
she is nursed by the penitent captain, decides to remain an Austin, 
and to soothe her conscience by sending her poor old mother all 
the pin-money she can spare. For a moment she has hated and 
despised the gallant Roland; but he comes out so strong asa 
nurse, and says he is so awfully sorry for his violence, that she 
forgives him, and restores her heart to his keeping in the twink- 


ling of a bedpost. 
is terrific drama is but the prologue. An interval of five 
agar is discovered in her old 


years is supposed to elapse, and 
quarters—noue the fresher, says Mrs, Phillips, for their “ five 


years’ warfare with the demon Soot.” This, however, is by the 
way. What is more to the purpose is that Hagar is the mother of 
@ girl of four—* a very picture of a child, with sunny brown hair, 


soft brown eyes, and a smile suggestive of witchery.” Roland, 
his loathing of the Mullocks connexion as great and gentleman- 
like as ever, has only acknowledged her as his wife to his friend 
Jasper Drummond. To his haughty mother and his well-bred 
aunts and the desirable heiresses of their acquaintance he is still & 
Benedick ; and, yielding to the wishes of his family, as such he 
improves the shining hour. The hated Mullocks falling ill, Hagar 
takes advantage of his absence to run down to Hillington. Roland, 
the preux chevalier, finds out her treason, dashes down after her, 
assaults her violently in her mother’s front parlour, carries off her 
child by main force in a terrific storm of thunder and lightning, 
and on the way to the station is flung with his offspring out of the 
carriage, and falling upon her, crushes out her little life. After 
this feat he becomes insensible, but awakes, of course, to sincere 
repentance. Meanwhile the Mullocks has departed this world, 
confessing that Hagar is not her child, but somebody else’s, which 
somebody turns out to be Roland’s own aunt. 

The scenery of Through Dusty Corners is strictly Oriental ; its 
atmosphere is naval and consular; its personages are the captains: 
and lieutenants, the interpreters and agents, the hardy mariners. 
and the free and beauteous ladies, who, on Britain's service and 
for Britain's sake, go out to broil at Muscat, and stew in the 
Persian Gulf, and simmer in Euphrates, the great river. The plot 
is,on the whole, unpleasant. The hero, Captain Norris, R.N., 
has in former years seduced a certain Julia Manse. After 
offering marriage and suffering rejection, > ae to fall in 
love with the charming Edith Elton, and to take it into his thick 
but manly head that she is the betrothed of his first-lieutenant,. 
Daymon. Julia, meanwhile, espouses Edith’s uncle, who is 
British Political Agent at Muscat. To that station Norris has 
been ordered, and thither, in due course, Edith is drafted also, so 
that all parties to the affair are presently face to face. Julia, who 
has taken devoutly to whisky and soda, would like nothing 
so much as to play her husband false with Norris, as before ; 
but Norris, for alll his failings, is a good fellow, and being 
hopelessly in love with Edith, and Elton’s trusted friend, con- 
trives to present an adamantine front to Julia's attack. This 
exasperates the lady greatly, and, under the combined influence of 
whisky and passion, she attempts to seduce the Persian inter- 

reter, Aboul Mirza, into taking her husband's life. Aboul 

irza, being a jealous creature, is disposed to fall in with Mrs. 
Elton’s views; but, being undeceived by the Muscatee doctor, who 
is also an old flame of the lady's, and who has had to repel an assault. 
on his virtue to the same end as that she makes upon the Persian, 
he changes his mind, and vows rev in the opposite direction. 
Elton, at last, falls ill at Baghdad, and presently dies. Before he 
dies, however, he tells Norris that he knows everything, and 
makes him promise to marry Julia on his return to Muscat. This 
Norris, for all his repugnance, is fully prepared to do; but Aboul 
Mirza saves him the experience by stabbing Julia as she sleeps. 
The proceeding, albeit a little violent, clears matters up com- 
pletely. Norris marries Edith, and retires from the service forth- 
with ; and everybody lives happy ever after. Murder, intemperance, 
incontinence, mendacity, are not the most cheerful themes in the 
world ; and of elements like these the intrigue of Through Dusty 
Corners is, 1s we have seen, compacted. But, for al] that, the 
book is very cheerful reading. The author writes like a man, and 
has a good grip of his personages and his localities, He a 
too freely in the production of mere impressions of travel; but 
his officers and seamen, his Arab loafers and Persian blackgua 
his consuls and consuls’ wives, his telegraph clerks and politi 

mts and ships’ doctors, are all individual and lifelike, and are 

all uncommonly amusing. There is, that we know of, no better - 
seaman than old Blunt, the captain's coxswain, out of Marryat,; 
and though his creator's jokes are now and then a little too pro- 
fessional, and his theory of literature is often the reverse of sound, 
yet he has energy and freshness and fun enough to make you 
forgive him all his faults, and remember him as a really pleasant 
companion. 

Mr. Plumptre's Giordano Bruno is igiously learned and pro- 
digiously dull. It is an historical novel in the style of Romola, 
which in its turn an ingenious Frenchman has described as “a 
ponderous idyll in the manner of Tom Jones.” Now Rvmola, with 
all its merits (there is no doubt that, in despite of the wicked, 
Romola has merits), Romola is hardly to be styled light literature, 
Of course George Eliot was a woman of genius, and wrote nothing 
that—as yet, at all events—is absolutely uninteresting; so that, 
with a little good will, and a great deal of honest effort, Romola, 
even to the sworn student of Ivanhoe and the Vicomte de Bragelonne,. 
is not altogether impossible. But Mr. Plumptre is not George Eliot ; 
and the difference between Romola and Giordano Bruno is the 
difference between George Eliot and Mr. Plumptre. Where George 
Eliot is profound, Mr. Plumptre is unfathomable; where George 
Eliot is tedious, Mr. Plumptre is unreadable ; where George Eliot. 
is creative, Mr. Plumptre is merely scholarly ; where George Eliot 
is admirable, Mr. Plumptre is simply serious and respectable. He 
has done his best, of course. He A wrestled with all manner of 
authorities; he has read his Bruno and his Castelnau and his 
Philip Sidney ; he has consulted with Mr. Garnett, and taken Berti 
to heart and Bartholoméss and Toland and Raffaelle Mariano, 
and perused “with some advantage” the works of Mr. Grosart ; 
he is reflective, didactic, philosophical in no mean degree. But. 
he has not created a single living character, nor pictured a. 
single moving and romantic situation. His Bruno is but a vague 
and sexless shadow; his Mocenigo, his Paolo Sarpi, his Henri 
Trois, his Catherine de’ Medicis, his Castelnau are all “in a 
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concatenation according”; his account of Bruno’s trial and his 
description of Bruno’s death are no more thrilling or dramatic 
than his analysis of Bruno’s philosophy. As a biographer he 
might achieve a succes d'estime; as a writer of fiction he can 
hardly do so. “ Historical tales,” he preludes, “are of two de- 
scriptions. One, where a few historical characters are wrought into 
a story that is otherwise wholly fictitious; the other, where one 
or two fictitious characters are interwoven with personages and 
events that are wholly historical, This story is of the latter 
description.” This is true enough in its way ; but it may be more 
briefly and pithily put. As thus :—Historical tales are of two 
descriptions. One you can read; the other you can not, Giordano 
Bruno is not of the former description, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS.* 


Kets is a poet icularly suitable, both by the character 
of his work and from the bulk of it, for editing handsomely 
in a single volume; and he goes conveniently enough into Messrs. 
Kegan Paul's larger Parchment Series. Mr. Arnold, however, has 
not published the entire poetical remains, as Mr. Forman has done 
in his recent one-volume edition; and in this respect his book 
may be less of a favourite with those who are addicted to theo- 
retical completeness, The dramatic attempts, however, which 
form the chief part of the omitted verse are not likely to be much 
—— though we think that Mr. Arnold has been some- 
what ar 


bitrary in excluding the “ Cap and Bells.” All the 
smaller posthumous pieces of any merit are given, and of course 
the whole of the poems that Keats himself published in volume 


form. It may be said that there is no logical mean between 
a selection proper, which Mr, Arnold expressly disclaims attempt- 
ing, and a complete edition. But practically everything worth 
having is here. The book is also well — and got up, 
the only objection possible to it on this head being that the 
etcher of the frontispiece, Mr. S. H. Llewellyn, cannot be com- 
imented on his execution of the plate from Hilton’s portrait. 
ere is, we believe, a good deal of controversy as to the merits of 
the original, and the justice it does to Keats; but we should 
ine that there can be — any controversy at all as to the 
justice or want of justice which Mr. Llewellyn has done to the 


. Arnold’s work in the book, which is considerable, is 
naturally that part of it which calls for most special mention. 
There are no notes, but there are some sixty pages of introductory 
matter, containing a short but sufficient account of the principles 
of text constitution adopted, and a literary introduction of con- 
siderable extent. The line which Mr. Arnold has adopted seems 
to us to be a distinctly good one, and his remarks in following it 
are scholarly and really critical. He has attempted, not so much 
& complete study of Keats, as a study on some points about Keats, 
and especially on some misconceptions about Keats, his cockneyism, 
his affectations of language, and so forth. With the facts at 
hand, Mr. Arnold has no difficulty whatever in showing that 
Keats’s knowledge of the country was by no means the second- 
hand and unreal knowledge of one always in populous cities pent. 
And he has with very great patience, and much more valuable 
results than patience spent on the minuter kind of poetical 
criticism often yields, shown that many passages of elaborate de- 
scription, however little the context may seem to suggest English 
scenery, are actual sketches, and very careful sketches, of things and 
scenes which Keats must have seen, and historically did see, with his 
owneyes. Mr. Arnold lays stress on the ample and remarkably true 
knowledge of hill scenery which his tours to the Lakes and the 
Highlands gave Keats—one of the most interesting instances of 
the amount of positive knowledge which must be given to, and 
the amount of workmanship and elaboration which can be con- 
tributed by, the poetic faculty. Then Mr. Arnold goes on to 
Keats's “versification of Lempriére,” and in shows 
triumphantly enough that this is a parallel instance of the same 
kind. And, lastly, he passes to the poet’s mannerisms of vocabu- 
lary and style, and shows to what a large and varied study of 
English literature, not of one period, but of almost all, they 
testify. The editor makes a very good fight for his author against 
the charge of affectation in solecism, and certainly shows ex- 
cellent precedent for most of Keats’s more eccentric forms of diction, 
But perhaps he a little overlooks the fact that, whereas most 
of the authors whom Keats followed had but one or two 
of these pet tricks, the author of Endymion adopted scores of them, 
with an effect by no means always good. Only a very few very 
dull people, and still fewer paradoxers @ outrance, are likely nowa- 
days to undervalue Keats. But only very inconsiderate wor- 
shippers can overlook the fact that he, more than any one else, 
introduced, or reintroduced, into poetry the quality of elaborate 
literary preciousness, which has no doubt given us some very 

uisite work since, but which has also given us a vast amount 
of work that is quite intolerable. Few estimates of the criticism 
which Keats, Shelley, and the present Laureate met with at their 
first appearance make sufficient allowance for the strong and far 
from unwholesome distaste which this quality of preciousness 
excited in censors trained to classical simplicity of form and 
ornament. 

We are, however, wandering away from Mr. Arnold. His own 
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critical remarks are quite free from any tendency to gush, which 
tendency indeed is but rarely found in conjunction with know- 
ledge so accurate, so wide, and so well arranged as he evidently 

ossesses in regard to literature. The task which he had before 

im was not an easy one, and he has discharged it very well, 
though we may reserve the point whether it was entirely well 
judged to produce an edition which is at once a selection and 
not a selection, a collection and not a complete collection. 


THE TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES.* 


Ceaers excitement has been recently caused in the 
theological world by the publication of what professes to 
be, and there can be little doubt substantially is, the long-lost 
apocryphal book known to the early Church as the “Teaching of 
the Apostles.” The darkness which enshrouds the Church at the 
end of the first and in the former half of the second century is so 
dense, and the literary monuments that have come down to us 
from that period are so scanty and so fragmentary, that the value 
of any genuine document of that age can hardly be over-estimated. 
And of the genuineness of the work before us, as weil as of its 
early date, there can be no reasonable doubt. We do not, it is 
true, regard it as presenting to us the “‘ Teaching of the Apostles” 
in its original form. It rather belongs to the class of recensions of 
that document which, with interpolations and additions of more 
or less extent, we have long had, without knowing it, in the second 
part of the Epistle of Barnabas, the Seventh Book of the so-called 
“ Apostolical Constitutions,” and in the more recently published 
“Epitome of the Appointments of the Holy Apostles,” otherwise 
known as the “Constitutions delivered by Clement,” All these 
works are evidently based on one and the same original, which 
was probably delivered orally for the instruction of catechumens, 
large portions of which they reproduce in identically the same 
words, or with very slight variations. And of these recensions it 
cannot be questioned that that recently given to the world is the 
earliest, and therefore the most valuable. It bears its primitive 
date in every line. Its very deficiencies prove it. The ignorance 
displayed of the greater part of the New Testament, the Gospel of 
St. Matthew being the only one of which the writer makes much 
use, with some few references to that of St. Luke (if, indeed, the 
quotations are not rather from the oral mapadoois which was the 
substratum of theS noptic Gospels), while there are no certain 
quotations from St. Paul's writings, and only some possible echoes 
of St. Peter’s words, the entire absence of distinctively Christian 
doctrine, the description of the Eucharist as a sacrifice (@vcia), 
of thanksgiving for bodily and spiritual sustenance, without any 
reference to the death of Christ or the participation in His Bod 
and Blood, the mention of “ apostles” and “ prophets” as a still 
existing portion of the organization of the Christian Church, the 
want of any mention of bishops as a separate order—the éricxomoe 
of c. 15, coupled with dudxovor, being evidently presbyters, as in 
Philipp. i. 1—or of any allusion to the Episcopal form of govern- 
ment, together with the anticipation of the Second Coming of 
Christ and the general Judgment, to be preceded by the ap- 
pearance of a Personal Antichrist—the “ world deceiver,” coopo- 
mAdvos—as an event closely impending, to omit many other hardly 
less cogent indications, all point to a period of composition 
very little later than the Apostolic times. Indeed, as to the 
primitive character of this remarkable document there is a 
universal consensus of authorities. The learned editor, Philo- 
theus Bryennius, formerly Metropolitan of Serre, and now of 
Nicomedia, to whose researches we are indebted for the dis- 
covery of the Codex containing this document, ascribes it to 
the middle of the second century, between A.D. 120 and 160, 
before the rise of the Montanistic controversy. Dr. Wiinechs 
and the writer in the te Church Quarterly Review place it 
early in the same century ; Professor Wordsworth and Archdeacon 
Farrar at its very beginning, or even in the last years of the first 
century ; others, carrying it still further back, assign its compo- 
sition to A.D. 70 or 80, A careful consideration of the character 
of this unique document convinces us that the earliest date is 
likely to be the truest, and that we have in this newly-discovered 
treatise a work coeval with the Epistles of Clemens Romanus, 
Polycarp, and Ignatius, and therefore invested with the highest 
possible interest, and deserving the most careful examination by 
theologians and scholars. 

We have said that we owe our knowledge of this very remark- 
able document to Bryennius, Metropolitan of Nicomedia, first 
known to Western Churchmen as one of the two Archimandrites 
from Constantinople who attended the Old Catholic Conference at 
Bonn in 1875. e Codex containing it was discovered by him 
in the Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre attached to the 
Patriarchate of Jerusalem in Constantinople. The antiquity of 
the MS. itself is not he great. It bears a date corresponding in 
Western reckoning to June 11, A.D. 1056, ten years before the 
Norman Conquest. Besides “The Teaching” and other less im- 
portant works, this Codex contains the two (so called) Epistles 
of Clemens Romanus, the Epistle of Barnabas, and Twelve 
Epistles (of the longer span ascribed to Ignatius, Of these 
Bryennius published the First Epistle of Clement, and the frag- 
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ment of an anonymous homily which goes by the name of the 
Second Epistle of Clement, in 1875. The promise of a new 
edition of the Greek text of the Epistle of bas, which, in 
the words of the Bishop of Durham, would be “ a great gain,” still 
awaits fulfilment. Bryennius has very wisely set that aside, and 
devoted himself to the study and illustration of the work now 
before us, which, as a fresh addition to the scanty store of the 
Christian literature of the sub-Apostolic age, possesses an import- 
ance far exceeding that of the pseudo-Barnabas. The edition of 
this most remarkable treatise, published at Constantinople at the 
end of last year, is in every way a remarkable phenomenon. The 
form and appearance of the volume, the onainaies of its typo- 
graphy, and its freedom from errata, are such as would do credit 
to the best English or German printers; whilst the breadth of 
reading, the accuracy of scholarship, the richness of illustration, 
and the soundness of judgment displayed in the prolegomena and 
notes, and the whole “ apparatus criticus” are not unworthy of 
ripe theological students of the Western world, and are certainly 
such as we have not been accustomed to look for in prelates of 
the Eastern Church. ‘That such a book, so pete Sma edited, 
should have been pre by an Oriental Metropolitan and issued 
from a Constantinople press, is a circumstance of the most hopeful 
promise for the future of a Church which is the spiritual mother 
of so large a portion of the Christian world, and which we cannot 
doubt is still destined to exercise an important influence over 
the highest destinies of mankind. 

The importance of such a work as this, exhibiting to us in such 
plain, unvarnished fashion a portion of the Christian Church in 
its earliest development, as we have said, can hardly be exag- 
gerated. Its value is enhanced by the unexpected and, we may 
almost say, the startling character of the picture. The authen- 
ticity of the work is guaranteed by its complete unlikeness to 
anything which any one forging a document for party - 
doctrinal or ecclesiastical—would have conceived. he large 
additions made to it at a later date in the so-called “ Apostolical 
Constitutions” and in the “ Epitome,” to support the definitely- 
formed system of Church polity and ritual by that time elabo- 
rated, are a warrant for the genuineness of the bare and cold 
original, in which we look in vain for any trace of specifically 
Christian doctrine, Christian fervour, or Church organization ac- 
cording to the platform universally established at the close of the 
second century. Of all the books of the New Testament it has the 

test relationship to the Epistle of St. James. Like that, it 
eals with moral and practical subjects, and is entirely devoid of 
dogmatic teaching, and has a certain Jewish colouring, easier, 
perhaps, to feel than to specify. Like that, too, there is in it a 
complete silence as to the leading facts of the Christian faith. 
There is nothing in it from beginning to end to indicate that the 
compiler had any acquaintance with the Incarnation, the Cruci- 
fixion, the Resurrection, or the gift of the Spirit, and the bearing 
of those great facts of Redemption on the spiritual life. 

But, with all its deficiencies as a professedly Christian treatise, 
its value continues immense. It is no small gain to have recovered 
the earliest known form of a work which, if we accept the 
genuineness of the Pfaffian fragments, was referred to by Irenseus 
as ai devrepa rav (Fragm. ii. 1); which was 

uoted by of Alexandria as “ scripture,” ris ypapijs 
etpnra: (Strom. i. 20); is specified by Athanasius in his Festal 

pistles (Zp. 39) as one of the uncanonical books commended to 

e perusal of new converts and catechumens; and reckoned by 
Rufinus among the “libri ecclesiastici”; and enumerated by 
Eusebius among the “spurious books” (v0@o:), and placed by 
him on the same level as the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shep- 
herd of Hermas ; which was quoted by John of the Ladder in 
the sixth century, and by Anastasius Sinaita in the seventh, 
and described by Nicephorus of Constantinople at the end of 
the eighth, with a minute specification of its length helping us 
to identify it with the document now before us. The publication 
of such a work, as Professor Wordsworth has said, is “by no 
means an everyday phenomenon,” but an event “ directly or indi- 
rectly interesting Christians of all communions and of all future 


But it is time that we should give some description of the work 
itself. Its title, the “ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” or, as it 
is more fully given in the opening clause, “ The Teaching of the 
Lord by the Twelve Apostles to the Gentiles,” is evidently bor- 
rowed from the words of St. Luke in Acts ii. 42. The fuller title 
strictly belongs only to the earlier part of the work, comprising 
moral maxims borrowed to a large extent in the earlier sections 
from the Sermon on the Mount. The latter half, containing direc- 
tions for the administration of the two Christian Sacraments, for 
public worship and the organization of the ministry, is addressed 
to an already established Christian community. The document 
itself is quite a short one, about the length of the Epistle to the 
Galatians. It is divided into sixteen chapters, of which the earlier 
part, containing the “ Teaching to the Gentiles ” proper, comprises 
six, and the latter half the remaining ten. 

The earlier portion describes the “Two Ways,” which, power- 
fully contrasted by Christ (Matt. vii. 13, 14), and commen to the 
parabolic language of all ages, are familiar to us from Prodicus’s 
myth of the “Choice of Hercules.” This portion, as we have already 
remarked, is practically identical with the second portion of the 
so-called Epistle of Barnabas, which, from its not being found in 
the Old Latin version of that Epistle, as well as from the dillerence 
of style and other indications, was evidently a separate treatise 
added to the part of the Kipletie, in ths some manner aa, we 


believe, the last ten chapters of the “ Teaching” have been attached 
to it. The original document, of which both the “ Teaching” and 
the Epistle of Barnabas were a also formed the 
basis of the “Epitome,” first published by Bickell in 1843, and 
reprinted by Hilgenfeld in 1866, and again, in conjunction with 
the “Teaching,” in the present year, and of the Seventh Book of 
the so-called “ ‘a postolical Constitutions.” In the “ Epitome” the 
matter is set in a kind of dramatic form, The Twelve Apostles— 
among whom it is observable as evidence of its late date that 
“Ce ” appears as well as “ Peter,” and “ Nathanael ” finds place 
beside the “ Bartholomew” with whom he has been not improbably 
identified—as in the “Constitutions,” are introduced by name. 
Each delivers a certain portion of the moral maxims, which are 
parcelled out among them without any attempt at suitability, 
there being no reason why the precepts assigned to John should not 
be delivered by Peter, or those given to Matthew by Philip. As 
with the “Teaching,” a second part is added, dealing with the 
Sacraments und Church Organization. The later date of this 
second ae is apparent from the more definite form the Church 
orders have assumed, as well as from the quotations from the 
Pauline Epistles, which are wanting in the former part. The base 
metal with which the “ Epitome” has been adulterated will be 
seen from the following most extraordinary passage :— 

John said, “ Ye have forgotten, brethren, that when the Lord asked for 
the bread and the cup and blessed them saying, This is my Body and Blood, 
He did not permit them peoeany tobe associated with us.” Martha said, 
“ That was on account of Mary, use He saw her smiling.” Mary said, 
“TI did not laugh; for He forewarned us when He was teaching that the 
weak should be saved by the strong.” 

The modern element is still more marked in the “ Apostolical 
Constitutions,” in which not only are the “Two Ways” much 
expanded, with the addition of many quotations both from the 
Old and New Testament, but the ritual has assumed a much more 
elaborate ceremonial form, and the organization of the Ministry a 
more definite shape. In place of the “ bishops (¢.e. presbyters) and 
deacons” of the “ Teaching,” we find the three orders “ bishops, 
presbyters and deacons,” while the “ apostles and prophets ” who, 
as we shall see, occupy so conspicuous a place in the earlier 
document have passed away entirely. 

‘The first section of the “ Way of Life,” corresponding to 
Barnabas’s “ Way of Light,” is, as we have said, founded on the 
“Sermon on the Mount.” It is to be remarked, however, that 
none of the quotations are literally accurate, and were evidently 
made from memory. This is the case also with Justin Martyr 
and other early Fathers. “ Codices,” even if possessed, were 
bulky and inconvenient of reference. One very singular variation 
of our Lord's words occurs in the passage, “ Bless them that curse 
you, and pray for your enemies, and fast for them that persecute 
you.” This allusion to the vicarious use of fasting, as well as the 
references to the “ first fruits” (c. 13) (where the “Constitu- 
tion ” has “ tithes”) to the distinction of meats (c. 6), the designa- 
tion of the “ prophets” as the “high priests” of the Church 
(c. 13), and other reminiscences of Jewish rites, furnish indica- 
tions of the “ Teaching ” having emanated from a body of Hebrew 
Christians. We are led to the same conclusion by the low un- 
spiritual tone prevailing through the whole. Without contain- 
iog anything heretical in its language, the entire absence of the 
distinctively Christian doctrines of the Divinity of Christ, His 
Incarnation, His Atoning Death and Resurrection, and the gift 
of the Spirit, savours strongly of an Ebionitist poverty of 
creed, in keeping with such an origin. “ Almsgiving ” takes @ 

rominent place in the “ Way of Life,” and is regarded, as in 

niel iy. 27, as “ a ransom of the soul ”:— 

Blessed is he that giveth according to the commandment, for he shall be 

blameless. . . Be not one who stretches out his hands for receiving and 
draws them tight for giving. . . . Thou shalt share all thou hast with thy 
brother and shalt not say that anything is thine own; for if ye are partners 
in that which is immortal, how much more in mortal things. 
But the exhortations to this duty are accompanied with the most 
severe denunciations on those who trade on the charity of the 
bountiful, and a singularly worded caution against indiscriminate 
almsgiving, introduced as one of the ae Séypara, of which 
Acts xx. 35 affords the most familiar example :— 

Concerning this it has been said, let thy alms grow hot [literally “ sweat ”} 
in thy hands until thou knowest to whom thou givest. 

These practical maxims are followed by prohibitions, based upon 
the Commandments of the Second Table, with special reference 
to unnatural crimes, abortion, magical rites and incantations, and 
other vices, which would be prevalent in the heathen communities 
in which the early Christians were immersed. After enforcing the 
strict discipline ot children and the merciful treatment of slaves, 
“ who trust in the same God with their masters,” while slaves 
are to obey their masters, “as to the pattern of God,” és 
@cod, the “ Way of Life” closes with the command to confess one’s 
sins in the public assembly, év ¢xxAnoia, and not to come to pray 
with an evil conscience. The “ Way of Death "—Barnabas’s “ Way 
of Darkness ”—which follows, is a list of vices, strung ogether, 
substantives and participles, in complete disregard of grammatical 
construction, ending with those who “ turn away from him who is 
in need, who grind the distressed, advocates of the rich, lawless 
judges of the poor, sinners in all things. From all these, my 
children, deliver yourselves.” 

The section which concludes the earlier portion of the treatise 
(c. 6.), to which there is nothing answering either in the 
“ Epitome” or the Epistle of Barnabas, exhibits a sympathy with 
human frailty, provided the heart be right, which recalls Christ’s 
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6 duvdpevos xwpeira, and St. Paul’s dao: odv rovro 
povauev, strongly contrasting with the rigid dogmatisw of later 
ys 

See that no man cause thee to err from this way of teaching, since he 
teaches thee that which is apart from God. For if thou art able to bear the 
whole Pg of the Lord, thou shalt be perfect ; but if thou art not able, do 
what thou canst. With regard to meats bear what thou canst; but be 
earnestly on thy guard against that which is sacrificed to idols, for that 
is the source of dead gods. 

This last clause is again an indication of the early date of the 
writing, when idol-worship was in full exercise. 

With this section the “Teaching to the Gentiles” may be 
regarded to end. The sections that follow contain instructions to 
Christians on the method of Divine Service and the Ministry. In 
these we recognize the initial stage of the Church, at the point of 
transition between the state of things described in the Acts and 
Epistles, and that of which we find the commencement in the 
Ignatian Epistles and the full development at the close of the second 
century. e description of Divine Service reminds one strongly 
in the simplicity of its ritual of that given us in the Apology of 
Justin Martyr. The assemblies are held on the Lord’s Day—xara 
xuptaxny Kvpiov—a condensed form of what we find more fully 
in the “Constitutions” rjv dvacrdowov tov Kupiov nucpav 
xupiaxnyv—for breaking of bread and giving thanks. Nothing is 
sald of reading the Scriptures, or of any exhortation on the part 
of the minister, nor of any lengthened public prayers. one 
but the baptized are to approach the WPacharlet. Before the 
Eucharistic service all offences are to be confessed; this con- 
fession, as we have already seen, being public in the Assembly, 
“in order that the sacrifice (@vcia) may be pure.” No one 
who has a difference with another is to join the assembly 
until he is reconciled, “that the sacrifice may not be polluted.” 
The word sacrifice, 6vcia, must not give us a false idea as to 
the character of this primitive Eucharist, It was in no sense 
a sacrificial commemoration of the death of Christ, and of the 
benefits flowing to us from it. Startling as it may appear, this 
central idea of the Eucharist is never once alluded to. The name of 
“ Jesus Thy Servant” (ma:dds, as Acts iii, 10, iv. 25) occurs in the 
Eucharistic prayers; but it is only as the divinely appointed 
channel of the knowledge of life and immortality. Christian 
thoughts and words are found in the thanksgivings both before 
and after reception ; but as the atoning Death of Christ 
the Eucharistic ritual is simply non-Christian. The primitive 
Eucharist, as set before us in this document, was no more than a 
thankful recognition of God's goodness in giving bodily and 

iritual sustenance, which, as the striking words “ after being 

ed”—pera rd éumAnoOjva (for which, “after the reception,” 
perd Thy peradnry, is naturally substituted in the much later 
‘Constitutions ”) show, took place at a common meal, as we learn 
from St. Paul’s First Epistle to that Church it did in the aposto- 
lically founded Church of Corinth. The “ Agape” had not yet been 
separate from the Lord's Supper. The Cup symbolized “the Vine 
of David,” which was not Christ, but His teaching; “ the one loaf 
made up of many grains once scattered upon the mountains,” symbo- 
lized the future unity of the Church to be gathered “ from the four 
winds into the kingdom.” The bread was broken. If the celebrant, 
as weshould now call him, were a “ prophet,” he, like Justin Martyr's 
“ president,” was not tied down to the prescribed ritual, but was 
permitted to use whatever prayers he pleased. 

To pass to the other Sacrament. Baptism is to be received 
fasting, and to be preceded by instruction in the “ Two Ways,’ and 
is “into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” It is to be administered in “living water,” ¢.e. water from 
on ing or running stream, not from a cistern—when it can be 

- Ifcold water is unsafe, warm may be used. Immersion is 
the rule, but if a sufficient supply cannot be had mere affusion will 
be sufficient. Infant baptism is not alluded to. The solemnity 
of the rite appears from the direction that the administrant of 
sore, and those present at it, should fast as well as the cate- 
chumen. 

The only prayer specified for use by Christians is the Lord’s 
Prayer, which was to be said three times a day. This is given 
exactly as it stands in St. Matthew, except that both “ heaven” 
and “debt” (“ eens 2 sone in the singular number, and 
that the Doxology runs “Thine is the power and the glory, for 
ever,” the word “ kingdom ” being omitted, 

The very early date of this remarkable document, to which its 
ritual peculiarities point, is even more strikingly indicated by the 
loose unformed nature of the Church organization. It is not too 
much to say that it presents a picture for which we were totally 
unprepared, and which is unlike anything to be found elsewhere, 
Of stationary diocesan episcopacy there is not a trace. The 
ministry was partly settled, partly itinerant. The settled 
ministers were presbyters, still retaining their original name émi- 
oxorma (as in Acts xx. 28) and deacons, who were appointed 
(the word ye:poroveiv seems to point to popular election, though, as 
Acts xiv. 23 shows, not necessarily) by the community to fulfil 
the office—“ liturgy ”—of prophets and teachers. But, in addition 
to these settled ministers, we are introduced to another class of 
itinerary ministers, “ apostles” and “ prophets” (the names seem 
interchangeable) and “ teachers.” The word “ apostle” is used in 


the original sense of “emissary,” “ missionary,” as in Rom. xvi. 7, 


2 Cor. viii. 23, Phil. ii. 25, not as a person having apostolic 
authority. In the mention of the “ prophets” we have an almost 
unique survival of the prophetic ministry which meets us so con- 
stantly in 


the Acts and the Apostolical Epistles, but which had | 


entirely passed away, except among the Montanists and other 
fanatical sects, before the first half of the second century, We 
need not dwell on the exceeding interest of such an unexpected 
revelation, nor of the proof it affords of the date of the 
“ Teaching.” 

The regulations regarding these itinerant ministers are very 
curious. It is evident that, as in still earlier Christian days, there 
were those who traded on their spiritual gifts and exercised them 
“ for filthy lucre” (1 Pet. v. 2). To guard against such “Christ- 
traffickers following rules ere laid down :— 

Let every apostle who comes to you be received asthe Lord. But he 
shall only stay a single day, but if need be another day also. But if he 
stays three days he is a false prophet. Let the apostle when he leaves you 
take nothing but bread enough to last till he reaches his quarters for the 
night. But if he asks for money he is a false prophet. . . . But whosoever 
shall say in the spirit “give me money,” or anything else, ye shall not 
listen to him, but if he bid you give in behalf of others who are in need, 
let no one judge him. 

But, together with this recognition of the itinerant ministry, pro- 
vision is made for those ministers who may desire to exchange it 
for a settled sphere of action, whether as prophets or as teachers, 
Such were to be maintained by the community, from the first 
fruits of their cattle and their fields—an indication of Jewish 
feeling—which, if there was no settled prophet, were to be given 
to the poor. The section ends:— 

If thou makest a feast take the first fruits and give them according to 
the commandment. In like manner when thou openest a jar of wine or of 
oil take the first fruits and give them to the prophets; and take the first 
fruits of thy money and of thy raiment and all that thou possessest as shall 
seem good to thee and give them according to the commandment. 

It is most interesting to be brought in this way face to face 
with the arrangements of the Church just at its turning point 
from a missionary to a settled Church, while the arrangements 
adapted to its earliest stage were gradually making way for those 
belonging to its later development, and before the Episcopal go- 
vernment, which is so sharp and distinct in the Ignatian Epistles, 
had become general. We could not have a stronger confirmation 
of the weighty words of the present Bishop of Durham that the 
creation of the Episcopate was “ not so much an isolated act as a 
progressive development, not advancing everywhere at a uniform 
rate, but exhibiting at one and the same time different stages of 
growth in different Churches” than is afforded by a comparison 
of this treatise with the Pastoral Epistles. We need hardly say 
that there is certainly nothing in its statements to give support to 
the strange hallucination of Mr. Hatch that the primitive bishops 
were no more than chief “ relieving officers” principally concerned 
with the administration of Church funds. 

On the concluding section of the “Teaching,” which has re- 
ference to the Second Coming of Christ, which was evidently re- 
garded as close at hand, our limits forbid us to enter. One 
striking sentence, “‘the whole time of your faith will not profit 
you unless you are made perfect in the last season,” is found also in 
the earlier portion of the Epistle of Barnabas (c. 4), and may be re- 
garded as one of the Christian “ gnomes,” which were the common 

roperty of the whole Church. There is a reference to the first 
Siemensetion, the efavdoracrs of St. Paul, in which only the saints 
are to share, to be followed by “the Lord coming upon the 
clouds of heaven,” which shall be seen by the whole world. 
The first of the signs of the Advent, described as éxméracts, is 
probably to be understood of the appearance of the Cross with 
extended arms in the heavens, which early writers almost 
unanimously identify with the “sign of the Son of Man” (Matt. 
xxiv. 30) in allusion to ¢feréraca (Is. lxv. 2). 


OLIVIA RALEIGH.* 


N the current number of the Cornhill Mr. James Payn, con- 
tinuing those amusing recollections of his literary work and 
friendships with which he does his best to enliven that magazine, 
- a capital instance of the value of a name to those who write. 
e had won and kept popularity, he says, for some years when 
he bethought himself of trying an experiment already tried, not 
very fortunately, by both Bulwer and Trollope. He had two 
novels ready, The County Family and A Perfect Treasure, and it 
was the latter of these he chose for his experiment. He published them 
both at the same time and from the same house, but to the latter 
he put no name. Of the comparative merits of the two books he 
himself had no doubt, feeling strongly that 4 Perfect Treasure 
was the best piece of work he had as yet done; and for once in a 
way the critics were with him, prophesying great things of the 
nameless author. But the public thought otherwise. “ If it had 
not been for the success of The County Family,” said his publisher 
to him, with more candour than elegance, “ your Perfect Treasure 
would have let us into a hole.” And this neglect of his better 
work Mr. Payn attributes solely to the fact of its being offered to 
our good public without the guarantee of a familiar name. 
Whenever Mr. Synge has a mind to put his literary recollec- 
tions on paper, he might, we suspect, point pretty much the same 
moral with the fate of his two books. tvia Raleigh was pub- 
lished about nine years ago. It would not be fair to say that it 
wholly missed its mark, Those who read it liked it,and some of them 
said so. But it was not read by everybody, and on the whole its 
success was not much more than moderate. In course of time 
followed Tom Singleton. This was a good deal more read and 


By W. W. Follett Synge, Author of “Tom Singleton, 
1884. 


* Olivia Raleigh. 
Dragoon and Dramatist.” London: Routledge & Sons, 
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talked about than its predecessor. The newspapers praised it, 
and the praise of newspapers counts for something with the public, 
perhaps for rather more than it is always worth. It was sold at 
railway stations in that cheap but not beautiful form which is 
the liar badge of the literature of the locomotive. But many 
swale written, and many, it is to be supposed, are they who 
read them; and so in due time other books began to take the 
place of Tom Singleton, when in a happy moment Mr. Anstey 
conceived the idea of The Giant's Robe. This set people again 
on Mr. Synge’s book; for some perverse souls would have it 
that the idea Mr. Anstey had conceived was not his’ own, but 
the property of the author of Tom Singleton—which Mr. Anstey 
vows is not at all so. Olose upon this outcame Olivia Raleigh, in 
all the glory of a yellow binding, and a picture thereon of two 

allant young hussars, as hussars were in the days of our fathers. 
_ grateful are we, for our part, to the Messieurs Routledge, 
for with shame and sadness we confess that we had never read 
Olivia Raleigh, and but for this happy thought of theirs might 
have stayed in our ignorance till the end of our days. 

But better late than never. We have read it now, and are very 
glad to have done so. For Olivia Raleigh is a pleasant book to 
read, as befits its name, which is a pretty and pleasant one, with a 
fine old-world flavour about it and a touch of the grand style to 
boot. As a piece of literary work it is a long way ahead of Jom 
Singleton. We can well understand that it never was, nor will be, 
80 o~ There is less life about it, less movement and colour ; 
but of the superiority of its workmanship there can be no question. 
It is not, we say, a lively ora stirring tale. It is domestic—“ idyllic,” 
perhaps some writers with no very clear notion of the meaning of 
words might call it. But it is not rustic; no scent of the hay 
floats over its pages, though the nightingales sing once or twice to 
lovers’ ears by moonlight. Its attraction lies in the pleasant, 
well-bred, unaffected Ge in which it is told—language 
which has just a spice of the old world about it, as befits a tale 
with such a title and such a picture on the cover; it lies also in 
two or three of the characters, sketches all, but sketched with 
that light unconscious touch that is often so far more effective in 
giving life and character to the figures than a more elaborate and 
scrupulous art. Olivia, her Uncle Silas, Aunt Pen, and the good 
priest Father “Jem,” are all very real and very lovable person- 
ages. Uncle Oliver is real enough, too, but he is not lovable. 

We are very far from praising this little book as a masterpiece. 
It is not that, and we feel very certain that the last person to 
thank us for any such nonsense would be Mr. Synge. “ Praise in 
due measure and discreet is well,” says Agamemnon, and we wish 
our praise to have both these good qualities; and it has them when 
we say that Olivia Raleigh is a graceful and rather sad little tale 
of quiet family life, told with simplicity, good feeling, and a 
literary taste which is certainly not common in contemporary 
fiction—not that “ professional” smack, which is common enough, 
and a ve thing, too, in its way, but the style of one 
who has that sense for the fitness of words which comes from 
nature partly and ly from having leisure to read and tact to 
appreciate. Indeed, the difference in style between the two books 
is quite remarkable, as remarkable as the difference between the 
two plays in 7'om Singleton or the two novels in The Giant's Robe. 
The style of Tom Singleton is well enough of its kind and for 
its purpose; but about the other there is a real distinction, a 
fine air. The only point on which we feel — to take issue 
with the writer is the death of Uncle Silas. e wish he could 
have seen his way to killing Uncle Oliver instead. But perhaps 
then we should not have found out all the good in Olivia and 
Father “ Jem ”—particularly in Olivia, who wanted a little touch 
of bleak weather to bring out her fine qualities. Of the hero, 
Geoffrey Walsham—for, as eventually married to the heroine, 
hero he must be, though poor Uncle Silas more truly deserves the 
name—of him we get no very certain idea. He is a little nebulous, 
and, perhaps, a little needlessly Quixotic. But he had a difficult 

to play, and after all he seems worthy of Olivia, which would 


great praise for any man. 


RECORD OFFICE PUBLICATIONS.* 


HE second and concluding part of the Thémas Saga, of which 

the first part was published as far back as 1875, deals with 

the posthumous history of Archbishop Thomas as martyr and 
miracle-worker, and inasmuch as there is a considerable sameness 
about medieval miracles, it is perhaps in itself hardly of equal 
interest with its predecessor, which recounted the Saint's life on 
earth. But still there is much that is worthy of note, and the 


* Thémas Saga Erkibyskups: a Life of Archbishop Thomas Becket, in 
Icelandic ; with English Translation, Notes, and Glossary. Edited by 
Eirikr Magnusson, M.A., Sub-Librarian of University , Cam- 
bridge. Vol. II. Published by the Authority of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. London: Longmans & Co.; Triibner & Co.; also by A. & C. 
Black and Douglas & Foulis, Edinburgh ; and Thom & Co., Dublin. 

Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden Monachi Cestrensis; together with the 
5 see Translations of John Trevisa, and of an Unknown Writer of the 
Fifteenth Century. ited by Rev. Joseph Rawson Lumby, D.D., Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity, Fellow and Dean of St, Catharine’s College, and late 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. Vol. VIII. Publi by the 
Authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, under the 
Direction of the Master of the Rolls. London : gmans & Co.; Triibner 
& Co. Oxford: Parker & Co. Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. Edin- 
burgh: A. & C. Black, and Douglas & Fo Dublin: A. Thom, 


volume ota t interest from the elaborate and exhaustive 
preface which Mr. Magniisson has at last given us, the earlier 
volume having appeared without any introduction. Here he tells 
us all about “ Thomas Saga” and “ Thomas skinna,” this last 
being the skin book which contains the only complete version of 
the Saga extant. Thomas Saga, it must be explained, is a general 
name for the Icelandic histories of our Archbishop, and these are, 
or were, Dumerous and various :— 

The Icelandic Thomas saga stands in a relation of unique interest to 
English history and literature. It was in existence at a remarkably short 
period after the Archbishop’s death, It soon exercised an influence nothi 
short of momentous on the relations between Church and State in Icelan 
It secured for the name of St. Thomas a popularity which eclipsed that 
of every other saint, save the Virgin Mary, As we know it now, it is 
largely due to the pen of an Englishman who, in the literature of his own 
country, is unknown as a biographer of Becket; and thus it occupies a 
oe mg of especial interest in relation to the existing lives of the Arch- 

ishop. 

This Englishman is Prior Robert of Cretel (Cricklade), whose 
Latin life of St. Thomas, otherwise unknown, is expressly and 
frequently cited by the Saga-writer as his chief authority, and 
who was himself the subject of “a beautiful miracle”—to wit, 
the cure of an A woiinee leg—wrought by the departed Saint. 
Robert of Cricklade, who was Prior of St. Frideswide’s, Oxford, 
is said by Dugdale to have been Chancellor of the University in 
1159, and is known as a prolific writer on theology. His 
life of Thomas of Canterbury was apparently among the earliest 
importations of its class into Iceland, and it has borne fruit 
in this Saga. Of the communication between Iceland and England, 
which was frequent from the Viking period onwards “ until the 
prohibitive pats policy of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
succeeded in excluding all foreign intercourse from the country,” 
and of the influence of English missionaries and English literature, 
Mr. Magniisson gives an interesting account. The introduction of 
histories of Thomas of Canterbury appears to have begun at no 
very long time after his death. In 1195 we find a devout Icelander, 

n Sveinbjarnarson of Eyrr, vowing the teeth of a hunted 
walrus to “the holy Bishop Thomas,” and duly presenting them 
the next spring at Canterbury, from whence Rafp, as Mr. 
Magniisson believes—though we cannot quite see on what he 
= his “absolute certainty "—brought to Iceland copies of 
ives of the great new Saint. fn had a dear friend, the priest 
Gudmund Arason, afterwards Bishop of Hélar, to whom Rafn—as 
Mr. Magnusson again infers—would doubtless present some of these 
biographies. It is certainly remarkable that Gudmund was the first 
Icelandic bishop to insist on those clerical immunities for which 
Thomas of Canterbury had so strenuously contended, and that 
his assertion of this principle was so injudicious and uncompro- 
mising as to result “ in violent exasperation and blood feuds, and 
for himself in an existence on sufferance alternating between 
flights from one place to another, captivity, and exile.” Indeed, 
the comparison between him and the English prelate was drawn 


| in his own day. “God has made the bishop like unto Thomas in 


masterfulness "—such is the sense of a couplet by the Bishop's 
bitter enemy, one Kolbein Tumason, who was given, after the 
Icelandic fashion, to express his feelings in verse. As we are 
told that the poetic Kolbein “fell fighuag against the Bishop's 
‘alms-people,’ a rabble of lawless vagabonds,” it would seem that 
in this oy of “masterfulness” the Icelandic prelate even 
surpassed his English exemplar, who only succeeded in getting 
himself killed by King Henry’s lawless hangers-on. 
An interesting part of the preface is that where Mr. Magmisson 
ints out the new or independent matter contained in the 
Thus it is curious to learn that in all Icelandic de- 
scriptions of Thomas the statement occurs that he stuttered 
somewhat, and that this is to be found nowhere else. It would 
take us too long to go through the elaborate examination of the 
relation of the Saga to the extant English and French Lives; 
and therefore we will only say that Mr. Magniisson makes it 
clear that the Icelandic version is frequently drawn from some 
independent source, and, though sometimes erroneous or confused, 
is nevertheless well worthy the attention of all biographers of 
Thomas. The present is, in truth, made up of two Sagas, 
which the compiler of the book known as “ Thomas skinna 
has somewhat awkwardly pieced together. The second of these 
gas, which is contained in this volume of Mr. Magniisson’s, seems 
to be founded mainly upon Benedict of Peterborough and Robert of 
Cricklade, with some additions from Bromton and from sources as 
yet unascertained. There is a curious story, which the Icelandic 
compiler gives somewhat doubtfully, that King Henry, on his 
repentance, “divorced the Queen, gave up the whole realm to his 
son, and betook himself to a convent of men of pure living, or 
became a hermit.” Of the miracles a large number are believed by 
Mr. Magnusson to be taken from the book by Robert of Cricklade. 
One of these, though not in its main lines novel, runs into an 
elaborate and grotesque fancifulness which reminds us of German 
or Scandinavian fairy tales. A valuable hawk, which has lost an 
eye, is brought by its owner to the blessed Archbishop Thomas— 
at is to say, to his altar—for healing. A youn bead, himself a 
Canterbury pilgrim, is scandalized at this pr ing. “ Deemest 
thou that the Archbishop careth whether the carrion-bird hath 
two eyes or one?” The Saint’s chastisement of these words, 
which after all seem to have been spoken in reverence rather than 
irreverence, is prompt—the young noble’s eye is gouged out by an 
invisible fi On his repenting and humbling himself, this 
marvel ensues—the hawk receives a man’s eye, the man & 


hawk’s, an exchange in one respect to the advantage of the man, 
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who becomes “ much more keen-sighted than before, though he | futurity for a present supply of gold. Professor Rein’s geological 


‘was somewhat odd-looking.” But this inconvenience results, that researches demonstrate t 


the man is plagued with the wakeful hawk’s eye, which keeps 
vigil nearly all the night; while the hawk with his human eye 
becomes so sleepy that he can scarcely be roused for flight. 
Medieval miracles are apt to be odd, but we think that this is about 
as odd as any. 

The eighth volume of the Polychronicon, edited by Dr. Lumby, 
brings to an end the text of Higden and of his translators, Trevisa 
and the unknown Harleian writer. The book which Caxton added 
to the Polychronicon is also given in an appendix, with indications 
of the authorities, as far as known, on which it is founded. One 
of these expressly cited by Oaxton, the “lytel booke named 
Fasciculus temporum,” Dr. Lumby has identified with a work 
printed in Paris; but the book “callyd Aureus de universo” has 
yet to be discovered, as he rejects the assertion in Dibdin’s edition 
of Ames’s Typographical Antiquities that it was a treatise by 


Petrus Aureolus. Of one passage in the text the editor in his_ 


preface gives a summary which is likely to be misleading. He 

aks, as if he were condensing the narrative of Higden, of “the 
p. may Song which the Scots took of King Edward [the Third’s] 
absence to rebel, but were defeated through the energy of the 
queen.” Now, if Higden mentioned Queen Philippa’s energy 
on this occasion, it would be valuable as supporting the state- 
ments of Jean Je Bel and Froissart. But when we turn to the 
text of Higden, we cannot find that either he, or the English 
versions of Trevisa, the Harleian MS., or Caxton, say anything 
about the Queen. It is the energy of the clergy that is com- 
memorated :—“‘—contriti sunt Scoti ab Anglis, et potissime 
clerum Eboracensis dicecesis tam regularem quam sccularem.” 

ing for the most part a compilation, the Polychronicon is not in 
itself of great interest, except when Higden indulges in some com- 
ments of his own—as, for example, the sensible remarks which he 
makes upon the claim of the ex-King Edward II. to the honours 
of martyrdom. But, on the whole, we find the translations—even 
the feeble and Latinized version of the Harleian writer—more 
interesting than the original. It is curious to see that neither the 
fourteenth nor the fifteenth century translator knew of the now 
familiar term “John Lackland” as an equivalent for “ Johannes 
sine terra.” “Tohn wip oute londes ” or “ with oute londe” is the 
form they adopt. In the forthcoming and concluding volume we 
are to have the index, with glossaries, which cannot {ail to be very 
valuable to philologists, of the peculiar words found in the Latin 
of Higden and in the English of his translators. 


JAPAN,* 


We have of late been favoured with books on Japan which 
have filled every stage in the scale of merit and demerit, 
from the thoughtful and erudite works of men who have made a 
lengthened study of the country and its people to the trashy, super- 
ficial experiences of casual tourists. In the tirst-named class the 
work before us is undoubtedly entitled to be placed. It embodies 
the results of personal researches into the condition of Japan made 
by Professor Rein, who both by ability and training is eminently 
fitted for such tasks, and it reflects the information which his 
official position as agent of the Prussian Government placed within 
his reach. The present volume, though nominally “7 a trans- 
lation of an original work which was published in German in 
1881, is to all intents and purposes a new and improved edition. 
Its contents have been carefully revised by the author, and the 
information gathered by him during the past two years has been 
= to verification of his facts and to amplification of his 
detai 

Professor Rein is well known in the scientific world as a geogra- 
pher, and his attention was naturally, therefore, primarily directed 
to the phvsical features of the country. His chapters on this part 
of the suiject, together with those on the flora and fauna of 
Japan, are the most interesting, as well as the most valuable in 
the work. On all these matters he gives us a wider and more de- 
tailed view than has been presented in any previous book ; and he 
must be a very inquisitive geographer who does not rise satisfied 
from a study of the chapters on the “ Situation, Size, and Division 
of Japan,” the “ Coast Line, Parts of the Sea, Currents,” the “ Geo- 
logical Conditions,” the “Orography” and “ Hydrography of the 
Country.” Very little has hitherto been kriown of the geology of 
Japan. The one branch of the subject which has received attention 
both from natives and foreigners has been that relating to the ex- 
istence of the precious metals. The rapidity with which Japan has 
become modernized has been exhausting to the existing wealth 
of the country, and one of the main objects of the Government 
has been to transfer some of the wealth which they believed to 
exist beneath the surface of the soil to the national exchequer. 
In pursuit of these fabled treasures foreign mining engineers have 
been engaged to prospect, and with one consent they have all 
returned the unwelcome answer that the deposits of the precious 
metals are comparatively insignificant. In fact, the only minerals 
in which Japan is rich are coal and iron. ‘These, no doubt, will 
eventually prove extremely valuable possessions; but, with the 
country drained of coin, and the paper money at forty below par, the 
Mikado’s advisers would probably at any moment willingly discount 
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at the predominant groups of rocks in 
Japan are Plutonic, especially granite, volcanic, and Paleozoic 
schists; but, as fossil remains ins not as yet been found in these 
last, it is doubtful to which of the Paleozoic formations they are 
to be assigned. 

Volcanoes, extinct and active, form a prominent feature in the 
physical geography of the country. The traces of extinct vol- 
canoes are to be met with in all parts of the islands, and Pro- 
fessor Rein estimates the number of active voleanoes to be 
eighteen. The term active applied to these last is no figure of 
speech. With terrible frequency they justify its application, and 
scatter terror and destruction among all whose lots are cast within 
reach of their ashes. In 1874 the island of Miyake, distant about 
ninety miles from Yedo, was almost entirely wrecked by an 
eruption of a hitherto quiescent mountain. Of this catastrophe 
the following report was sent to the Japanese Home Office :—“On 
the 3rd of July, 1874, at 11 a.M., the eruption of Nanahiro-yama 


| began with a loud noise. The earth trembled and rumbled with 


unprecedented violence. For Kamizuki-mura, at the foot of the 
mountain, there was no time for escaping, except in the case of 
one family. About twelve o'clock the old crater sent forth 
great masses of rock, like little hills (?), and ashes to the distance 
of a ri (2°44 English miles), and a great piece of the sea, 
15 ché (1636 metres) long and 3-4 ché broad, was lifted up and 
became dry land. Small craters were formed around the old one, 
and sent stones on high. These as they fell crumbled into red-hot 
sand. The whole country was covered with it to the depth of 
some six metres. Near Omori, to the east of Kamizuka-mura, 
four new hills were suddenly formed, each about five ché high and 
a ri in circumference. On the 1oth of July showers of ashes were 
still falling.” 

This description presents a picture almost as terrible as that 
given of the recent catastrophe at Krakatoa. But in Japan, where 
such disasters are more frequent than in the neighbourhood of the 
Straits of Sunda, they excite little more than a nine-days’ wonder. 
Even commoner still are those quiverings of the earth which 
usually mark the presence of volcanoes, and so habituated have the 
people become to them that when the houses begin to rock there is no 
confusion; every one knows exactly what todo, and does it. During 
the year 1854 Professor Rein says, “the earth was hardly ever 
quiet,” and in the following year eighty shocks were felt at Tokio 
within a month; “the most violent of these ” was “on the night 
of the soth of November,” when “ Yedo was turned into a rubbish 
heap, and fire broke out simultaneously in thirty different 
places... Those of the inhabitants who had not previously 
thought of saving themselves, mostly perished under beams and 
ruins; others fell a prey to the flames.” 14,241 houses are said to 
have been thrown down, and 104,000 people to have perished. 
These figures are doubtless exaggerated, but the number of lives 
lost was beyond question very great. 

Being so highly volcanic the islands are naturally mountainous, 
and what in consequence of this they gain in beauty they lose in 
fertility. It is calculated that less than one-eighth of the entire area 
is cultivated ground, and though from the richness of the soil and 
the frugal habits of the people this extent is sufficient for the food 
supply, it leaves no margin of grain to supply the deficiencies 
arising from bad harvests or for the op. ae of exportation. 
Though non-food-producing, however, the great bulk of the soil 
abounds in so great a variety of luxuriant vegetation that to the 
botanist and botanical geographer the country is, as Professor 
Rein says, the most interesting outside the tropics. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of the wild flowers which grow in extraordinary 
profusion in every nook and corner of the land, nor the wondrous 
colouring of the native and Chinese garden plants, in which the 
Japanese so much delight. The love of flowers seems to be innate 
in that beauty-seeking people. They love to tend and train them, 
to sit among them, and to paint them. Their botanical works are 
the most complete and beautiful of any Eastern people, and they 
can find no more endearing names for their children than those of 
their favourite flowers. Their forest scenery is magnificent, and 
the “ autumn tints surpass in beauty and variety of pattern and 
colour the boasted vesture of the North American forests. In 
particular, oaks and wild prunus . . . wild vines and sumachs . . . 
various species of maple, the Dédan . . . birches and other trees, 
exhibit in their foliage an extremely brilliant mixture of colours, 
from deep brown, through purple, to yellow and white ; and, when 
to these numerous tints of dying leaves and others of the ripe 
fruits the deep dark green foliage of evergreen shrubs and trees are 
added, as is the case more to the south, the picture exhibits still 
greater contrast and variety.” 

The fauna of the islands is as abundant as the flora, and extends 
from anthropoid apes to simple protozoa. There is, however, as 
might be expected, little to distinguish it from the fauna of the 
neighbouring continent, with which it has a marked community of 
species, the only variations being the absence of some continental 
genera and the persistence of others. Jn common with the Chinese 
waters, the sea around Japan is peculiarly rich in fish, and con- 
tains many species which in other parts of the world are foreign to 
those latitudes, and whose presence is due only to the existence o 
the Kuro-shimo (Black current) or Japanese Gulf Stream, This 
stream begins south of Formosa, and, running up the east side of 
that island, bifurcates when it approaches the coasts of Japan, one 
branch extending in a north-easterly direction along the east coast 
of the islands, the other taking a more westerly direction. One 
effect of its presence is to raise the temperature of the water four 
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or five degrees Centigrade, and thus to form a fitting habitat for 
fish which would naturally be found only in lower latitudes. 

On all these subjects Professor Rein’s work is full and accurate, 
and forms an invaluable source of information. His chapters on 
the history also that be his of 
the ethnography of the people, thoug ibly not as complete 
as it might have been, does infinite nin © the energy of his 
research, considering that his residence in the country was limited 
to two years. The shortness of his stay in Japan is probably also 
the reason why the chapters on the language and literature are 
fragmentary and imperfect. It is evident that the author's main 
interest was centred in the physical features of the country, and 
that on philological and literary subjects he had neither time nor 
inclination to bestow much attention. His observations on the 
inhabitants of the islands are well considered and interesting, and 
he points out with truth that the physical differences between 
the Ainos, who inhabit the islands of Yezo and the Kuriles, and 
the Japanese are more apparent than real. The obvious distinc- 
tion between the two peoples is that, while the Japanese are a 
smooth-skinned people, sae but a slight growth of beard limited 
to the chin, the Ainos are a family of Esaus. The cast of the 
features is, however, unmistakably Mongoloid, as is also the 
case with the Japanese, and the languages of both belong to the 
same family of speech of Northern Asia. 

In common with all foreign visitors to Japan, Professor Rein 
finds much in the people to like and admire; but with all those 


who have made a study of the national character he sees that | 


there is another side to the picture. He sees that, with all their 
intelligence, industry, and politeness, they are oy oer sensual, 
and changeable, and he quotes with approval the following verdict 
on the national character given by iL Bousquet, who, as the 
author says, had fuller opportunities of appreciating the character- 
istics of the people than most foreigners. 

The private life of the Japanese [writes M. Bousquet] resembles their 
| man life, as perceived from their history, and both resemble the climatic 

atures of the country. Long periods of repose and slumber, alternate 
with political awakenings and impetuous outbreaks. A natural lethargy, 
interrupted by violent shocks. The fanfaronnades of the carnival penetrate 
the mist of melancholy. Everything proves that theirs is a temperament 
without equilibrium, a disposition tossed like ships without ballast, a 
passive nature driven backwards and forwards by fits and starts. There is 
much love of pleasure and surprises; Cisinclination for persevering labour ; 
sudden flights and sudden flagging in quick succession ; much activity, 
intelligence, and talent ; little principle and no character. Like the scourge 
with which their country is visited agg means Taifine, earthquakes, 
and conflagrations), their energy its long sleep and its disorderly 
awakening. 

In giving to the world the present volume Professor Rein has 
only completed half his task. One of the main objects of his 
mission to the East was that he might inquire into the industries 
and trade of Japan. The results of his investigations on those 
subjects will be published in a second volume, of which it may be 
predicted that though it may prove more popularly interesting 
than the present instalment of the work, it cannot surpass it in 
abiding value and importance. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN—THE STATE AND EDUCATION.* 


hie ws editor of the excellent series of “ English Citizen” hand- 
books has had, as compared with most, if not all, of his 
coadjutors, the advantage of a strictly-defined subject, the history 
of which extends over so short a space of time as to be ve 

easily manageable. On. the other hand, he has had the disad- 
vantage of a subject somewhat technical and dry, occupied for the 
most part with Minutes and Codes and such-like matters, and ex- 
posed to the peculiar danger that when these technical details are 
overpassed a particularly dolosus cinis of controversy and polemic 
has to be trodden upon. Mr. Craik’s judgment in dealing with this 
subject appears to us not to have been at fault. He has avoided alto- 
gether, or almost altogether, the question how far the State ought 
to interfere with education, and he has avoided entirely the still 
more delicate question how far its interferences have been, on the 
broad ground of national interests or the narrow one of personal 
convenience, satisfactory. If some of his readers who are convinced 
that the School Board system is a system doubtfully satisfactory 
in conception, and profoundly unsatisfactory in execution, find no 
support from him (as indeed they can hardly expect to find any 
from an official high in “the Department,” and imbued with a 
decent reverence for the system which the te ore cag works), 
they will find little direct antagonism, and absolutely no attempt 
to tread on their toes, Mr. Craik assumes rather than asserts 
that the vast invasions of individual liberty and parental rights, 
the universal nivellement of education, and the throwing on the 
shoulders of the ratepayer of a duty not to the natural mind 
more his than the en of seeing that the children of his fellow- 
ratepayers wear flannel next their skin and change their shoes 
when it is wet, are obvious and unimpeachable extensions of 
the principle of State supervision, He rather takes for granted 
than argues that the nearer the approach to the period when 
there shall be no child under fourteen who is not at school 
in some way or other, and as few children as possible under 
fourteen who have not more or fewer standards, the 
happier ought the political student of education to be, In fact he 
waives the question of opinions and of ultimate ends as much as 


possible, and confines himself almost wholly to the history and 
criticism of the adoption of means to those ends. We think, as we 
have said before in the case of other members of the series, that 
this method is a wise one, and that handbooks of the kind are 
useful exactly in proportion as they abide by it. 

Nor has Mr. Craik’s intimate acquaintance with the strict facts 
of his subject deterred him from going, where it is safe, beyond 
those facts. The account of the proceedings by which the State 
has in recent years seized the reins of education in England, 
and altered the fashion of her grasp on them in Scotland, 
is preceded in each case by a brief, but sufficient and very lumi- 
nous, account of the history of the subject before these recent 
changes. Ireland Mr. Craik does not tov upon at all, and the 
close connexion between the recent policy of education in Eng- 
land and Scotland compared with the different system pursued 
across St. George’s Channel may perhaps be held to justify this. 
The sketch of the subject proper—of the history of State inter- 
ference with English education for the last fifty years, and with 
Scotch for the last twenty—is given in that manner, at once eas 
and firm, which hardly anything but a complete familiarity wit 
the subject will enable any one to show. Perhaps Mr, Craik is 
almost too disdainful of those illustrations and broiderings of his 
subject which are gratifying to the weaker vessels among readers, 
and which the subject itself furnishes in large measure, Once 
only does he draw on the abundant store of eccentricities which 
the reports of examiners and inspectors contain, and that is in 
giving a specimen of inspected school spelling thirty years ago, It 
is as follows :— 

My duty toads God is to bleed in Him, to fering and to loaf withold 
your arts, withold my mine, withold my sold, and with my sernth, to 
whirchp and give thanks, to put my old trash in Him, to call upon Him, 
to onner His old name and His world, and to save Him truly all the days 
of my life’s end. 

My dooty toads my nabers, to love him as thyself, and to do to all men 
as I wed thou shall and to me; to love, onner, and suke my farther and 
mother; to onner and to bay the Queen and all that are pet in a forty 
under her; to smit myself to all my gooness, teaches, sportial pastures, and 
marsters, etc., ete. 

As has been hinted before, there may be obstinate heretics 
among Mr, Craik’s readers who can conceive much greater national 
disasters and disgraces than the prevalence of eccentric ortho- 

y- But that is clearly no business of Mr. Craik’s, His hand- 
Gz. from the comparatively limited extent and homogeneous cha- 
racter of its subject and from his own avoidance of controversy, 
lends itself less to miscellaneous comment than many of its com- 

ions. But, as far as we have seen, it is scrupulously accurate 
and fair. Perhaps in depreciating the old apprentice system as an 
indirect method of assuring the education of persons whose parents 
were not able to educate them, he a little ignores the fact that, in 
theory at least, the responsibilities of the parent as to intellectual and 
moral training were fully transferred to the master. Perhaps, like 
most Scotchmen, he over-values the advantages of the “ common” 
school system. But these are points of opinion in the first place, 
and of minor importance in the second. If he had avenge into 
politics proper, or had written from a less purely official stand- 
point, it would perhaps have been expected that he should dwell 
more on the inordinate influence which jealousy of the Church 
of England, entertained by the political Nonconformists, has been 
allowed to have on the educational legislation of the last quarter 
of acentury. But the plan and tone of the book make it un- 
reasonable to expect this; and, after all, the fact is sufficiently 
patent to any reasonable reader, even from the rigorously impartial 
narrative of events which Mr. Craik here gives. In short, the 
faults to be found with the book are so few and so unimportant 
(if any one _— we may go so far as to say so much matters 
of individual opinion) that there need be little qualification in 
recommending it. As a conspectus of the condition, past and 
present, of a very important branch of the relations of the State to 
the individual, it is exactly what it should be. 


THE WORLD'S OPPORTUNITIES.* 


N° English reader is likely to from the title of this work 
that it is a sort of popular digest of statistics gathered from 
the United States Census Reports. These Reports are well known 
to be very good and very interesting, but they are not easily acces- 
sible; and Mr. Guernesy may be thanked for the pains he has 
‘taken to pick out some of the plums, So far as we can judge, his 
work has been honestly done, with no ulterior object beyond the 
legitimate one of making a book that will sell. The grown-up 
reader will find some enjoyment of a kind which the author hardly 
thought of providing. In illustration of this, we may quote this 
admirable sentence, printed on the title-page to tell us that the 
book contains “ A view of the industrial progress of our country, 
@ consideration of its future development, a study of the spheres 
of woman’s work, and estimates of the rewards which art and 
science, invention and discovery, have in store for human en- 
deavour, with an analysis of the conditions of present and 
prospective prosperity.” What can man, or woman either, 
wish for more? The charm of the thing is that the author 
has not got his tongue in his cheek. He has honestly set to 
work to give his reader all he promises; and, inasmuch as he has 
worked in an excellent mine, he does give some useful ore. But 
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too often he quits the solid ground of the Reports, and labour- 
ing nobly to fulfil his appointed task, grapples with all life's 
problems in succession, after the following fashion:—“To the 
man who has the capacity and the persistency needed for 
performing the high duties devolving upon the physician or 
surgeon, there are few avocations which hold out as_ high 
or as certain promises of success. Those who cannot, or will not, 
do the work belonging to the profession will most likely fail—as 
they ought—in reaping its rewards.” The publishers have con- 
tributed some nice illustrations; but they seem to have been 
chosen because the plates lay handy. Thus, they illustrate “ Health 
and Mortality” by an excellently engraved head of the Ghost in 
Hamlet. Here, again, the honest straightforward method of the 
author makes us Jove him. He has disdained to interpolate any- 
thing about these illustrations in the text; but in detached notes 
at the end he tells us plainly what the illustrations are. The 
Ghost in Hamlet is by Thomas R. Gould, an American sculptor 
in whose productions “we find a powerful originality, and an 
attempt to render in marble effects usually left to the higher orders 
of pictorial art.” It is a pleasing thing to meet a man who likes 
his ghost solid. The book is well adapted to be given as a prize 
to youths who distinguish themselves in the evening technical 
classes of a country town. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, PAST AND PRESENT.* 


TX his preface Mr. Forshall tells us, with manifest regret, that 
the motto of Westminster School “ has been changed back to 
the old ‘ Dat Deus incrementum’—very suitable to the infancy of a 
school, but lacking all the dash, both of sound and sentiment, pos- 
sessed by ‘In patriam populumque.’” If he had cast about for a 
type of the School’s history, he could not have found a better than 

is change of motto. Time was when Westminster had very 
—_— reasons for ranking first among the public schools of 

gland. “ We look to the Universities,” says Mr. Forshall, re- 
counting its glories, ‘ and we see, in the time of James II., a com- 
pact recognized party of ‘ Westminsters’ bearing the brunt of the 
struggle with the Romanizing influences at work in Oxford.” It 
has turned out an army of men of note, and a fair proportion of 
men of genius. Dryden was birched there by the hereic Busby, 
and Warren Hastings by somebody else later on. Gibbon was a 
Westminster, though he is not known to have boasted of it; and 
Cowper spent some acutely miserable years within its walls. 
It once on an ever-memorable occasion beat Eton on the river, and 
when Captain Marryat wanted to cite a good judge of boxing, he 
chose a Westminster boy. In those great times the school took 
“Tn patriam populumque ” for its motto, but they are past and gone. 
Competent authorities assert that if we look at the Universities 
now we do not see “ a compact recognized y of Westminsters” 
doing anything remarkable. The School has fallen on such evil 
days that a new departure has become pressingly necessary, and it 
has recognized the fact by again taking up the modest old motto 
Dat Deus incrementum.’ 

The changes made in recent years and the new methods now 
being tried may, and it is to be hoped will, bring back prosperity to 
St. Peter's College, but they have not as yet done much beyond 
we away the old life of the school, and Mr. Forshall has 
written his book to preserve its memory. We can hardly say that 
he has taken the best way to effect his pious purpose. The book 
is far too large, and is ill . Its very aspect is forbidding, 
for it is so thick and dark as to look like a text-book. The read- 
able parts are divided from one another by lists of the names of 
men who had been at the school, but who for the most part did 
nothing in particular there or elsewhere. He has included a good 
deal more which has very little general interest, such as some 

rologues and epilogues of the yearly play of ancient date. Still, 
prudent skipping, a good deal of interesting reading may be 

t out of Mr. Forshall. His memories of the school go back a 

ng way, certainly to before the sixties, when old usages were 

ill flourishing. It must be acknowledged that they were ex- 
ceedingly barbarous, and such as only the loyalty of an old public- 
school man—probably the most unquestioning known form of 
faith—can approve. The practice of tossing in a blanket seems to 
have been pursued with a species of passion. When the yearly 
elections for the foundation were over, the minor candidates were 
solemnly put one at a time in a green coverlet. “He was then 
sent into the air six times to the rhythm of the following Latin 
pentameter 

Ibis ab | excus|so | missus ad | astra salgo, 


great vehemence, both of intonation and sending power, being 
manifested at the end of each penthemimer, and especially at 
the last syllable ‘go!’” To Mr. Forshall this seems to have been 
a genial custom, and he asserts that he never knew any harm 
come of it. Nevertheless he is constrained to confess that a 
boy was once killed; but that was a long time ago, and the 
accident was due to the fact that two minor candidates were put into 
the coverlet together, and as they came into collision in the air 
one of them was thrown out and fell on the floor. This blanket- 
ing must have been put a stop to nearly thirty years ago; but 
the custom of chairing the head minor candidate went on till 1870. 
The chairing was performed by carrying the hero of the hour 
round Little Dean's Yard astride on a ladder. In very early times 
the Town Boys were accustomed to oppose this ceremony at the 
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door of the cloister. As the school became gradually civilized the 
fighting was given up; but the chairing survived tll it too was 
suppressed because it was found to terrify the horses in the Yard. 
It would seem that before the days when these concessions of 
modern effeminacy were made every event at Westminster was 
celebrated by pelting somebody with dictionaries or tossing him 
in a blanket. Mr. Forshall describes at length the old system 
of “challenges” for election to the foundation, The candidates 
were set to ask one another questions out of certain books— 
the same were used every year, and the boy who had the best 
memory and kept himself cool won. It was not enough to 
answer right if the proper formula was not repeated. The 
challenges have long given place to an examination conducted by 
papers of the ordinary kind. Another institution dating from the 
days of the challenges was the “ Monos,” or “ monitor ostii,” a 
watcher on the threshold, not quite so terrible as the being in 
Zanoni. This officer was Queen’s scholar of the secund year or 
election, who was told off every day to watch the sun-dial ang 
report the time. At 11.30 he came rushing in and informed the 
Head-Master that “ Sesqui est et undecima”; at a quarter to 
twelve he reappeared and announced that “ Instat hora,” like the 
King in Goethe's Marchen; at twelve he came rushing in with 
his gown streaming behind him, and gas out “ Insonuit 
hora.” The same ceremonies were repeated in the afternoon 
mutatis mutandis. Of course all the school had heard Big Ben 
long before the Monos had had time to rush up the steps. 
Naturally Mr. Forshall has much to say about the yearly Latin 
play, by far the most famous of Westminster institutions. He 
is compelled to confess the decadence of his old school, but, as 
might be expected, shows something like a tendency to shirk that 

inful subject. It was extraordinarily rapid. When William 

incent resigned the Head-Mastership in 1812 the school con- 
tained 295 boys; in 1841 it had sunk to 61. There were various 
reasons for this astonishingly rapid fall. No doubt the wish of 
parents to have their boys educated out of London had a good 
deal to do with it, but it will not account for it wholly. The sad 
truth is that other schools were better. Westminster carried the 
respectable wish to keep touch with the sixteenth century just a 
little too far. Since 1841 there have been many improvements 
and the school has begun to revive, It is to be hoped that it will 
regain something like its old position, for it would be a great mis- 
fortune if London were to lose any more of the public schoo? 
element out of its education. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


OLONEL PRSCHEWALSKTS third expedition into Central 
Asia (1) is significantly entitled by the traveller himself “ a 
scientific reconnoissance,” and was no doubt undertaken with a 
view to political and military purposes. It has, indeed, resulted 
in the discovery, among other things, of the strategic routes b 
which the Chinese would -have been obliged to reinforce their 
garrisons in Tibet if they had failed to obtain the restoration of 
Kuldja ; routes, it appears, of such difficulty that their persistency 
in demanding the retrocession is fully explained. These are 
the kind of discoveries which justify Colonel Prschewalski's taste 
for exploration in the eyes of his official superiors ; if the strictly 
scientitic results of his travel are less important, the fault is not 
that of the intelligent and observant voyager, but of the barren 
and uninteresting country. Starting, at the head of a small 
caravan, from Saisimsk, on the southern border of Siberia, 
April 2, 1879, the traveller directed his march to Lake 
Ulungur, crossed—experiencing great hardships—the frightful 
Desert of Gobi, and pursued a southerly march through North 
Tibet, relying on the compulsory protection of the Chinese autho- 
rities, who dared not dis the recommendations he had 
obtained from Pekin. On arriving at the frontier of Tibet proper, 
however, the territory immediately subject to the Dalai Lama, 
further progress was arrested by order of the Tibetan Government. 
Prschewalski then retraced his steps to Zaidam, and, turning east- 
ward, thoroughly explored the neighbourhood of the great salt 
lake Koko-Nor, subsequently recrossing the Gobi Desert and pro- 
ceeding to Kiachta, a Siberian frontier town south of Lake 
Baikal, by way of Urga. The incidents of the journey were not 
very eventful, the inhabitants of the country are not very in- 
teresting ; its flora and fauna are poor, and the occasional grandeur 
of the Tibetan landscape arises entirely from its forbidding 
sterility and ruggedness. It cannot, therefore, be expected that 
the traveller’s narrative should be highly entertaining; he never- 
theless shows considerable literary skill, and an almost poetical 
sympathy with the dreary aspects of nature which it has fallen to 
his lot to describe. His observation of nature is minute and con- 
scientious ; and it is not his fault if the extreme simplicity and mono- 
tony of Tibetan life and character leave him little to say of the 
= except that they vegetate contentedly among their sheepskins, 
neading up barley meal with mutton fat, cultivating the soil 
where it admits of culture, and roaming where it does not, apa- 
thetic and incurious, ignorant and superstitious, believing virtu- 
ally in charms and amulets, and professedly in Buddha. Russia 
can undoubtedly appropriate the country when she pleases; but 
this is hardly likely to happen until some other cause of war has 
brought her into collision with China, as the occupation would be 


(1) Reisen in Tibet und am oberen Lauf des Gelben Flusses in den Jahren 
1879 bis 1880. Von N. Prschewalski. Frei in das Deutsche tibertragen 
von Stein-Nordheim. Jena: Costenoble. London: Kolckimann. 
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a severe trial to her exchequer. The possibility, however, of the 
Dalai Lama becoming one day a oy of Russia, and his 
spiritual influence being used for the furtherance of her ambition, 
is one not to be overlooked. Colonel Prschewalski concludes 
this narrative of his third enterprising journey into almost 
untrodden lands with a fine , worthy of a great traveller. 
A map, exhibiting the routes of all his expeditions, shows at one 
view the obligations which geographical science is under to him. 
The book is pretty copiously illustrated with plates, taken from 
the a of the original edition, so rudely executed as to 
give a low idea of the present state of the art in Russia, but still 
in wen way enabling us to realize the characteristics of the 
wild and barren scenery, wastes of level desert, clusters of lumpy, 
unfinished-looking mountains, bleak summits, and savage gorges. 

The history of Poland presents one very special feature of 
interest. Poland was the only State in Europe where the Crown 
failed to get the better of the aristocracy, The results were 
undeniably disastrous; but it does not necessarily follow that the 
Polish aristocracy were inferior in patriotism or political insight to 
the nobility of other lands. Count Szymanowski (2), already 
known for a valuable work on the Poniatowski family, pleads their 
cause = in a work mainly based on the “ Leges Regni Poloniw,” 
1732. There seems to have been no want of a public spirit similar 
to that which extorted Magna Charta, but a great want of a 
middle class to profit by it. M. Thiers’s —— —— Ph 
roi régne, mais ne gouverne ” appears to be a iarism 
Zamoyski’s admonition to Sigismund III. :—* sed non 
impera.” 

e spirit in which Felix Dahn has wrought at his “ Germanic 
Studies ” (3) is indicated by his dedication to Bishop Stubbs. The 
iding thought is the sentiment that the medieval nations must 
understood by the investigation of their languages and institu- 
tions. Only thus can we enter into the spirit of those common- 
wealths which rose upon the ruins of the Roman Empire, and 
absorbed so much of the spirit and polity of the latter. The 
essays which compose the volume are thus conceived in a highly 
scientific spirit ; but, having been written in haste and subjected 
to no revision, they rather produce the effect of preliminary studies 
than of a finished work. The most interesting is one on the 
campaigns of the Emperor Julian against the Alamanni ; the most 
important, perhaps, are the discussions upon servitude among the 
ancient Germans, and the condition of women. Another essay of 
considerable length embodies reviews of recent works by Waitz, 
Sybel, Arnold, and other eminent German scholars. In an essay 
— French literature the remark is made that the peculiarities 
of the modern French temperament already begin to be apparent 
in the fifth century. 

The most important part of the same author's “ Philosophical 
Studies” (4) are three essays on the right of free investigation, 
respectively defending Prantl, Huber, and Arno Grimm against 
the attacks of the Ultramontane party. 

Dr. F. E. Konig’s essay on the main problems of the old Jewish 
religion (5) is designed as a reply to the scholars and critics who 
contend that it originated in nature-worship, gradually purified 
into monotheism by the insight and earnestness of the Pe. 
Dr. Kénig maintains, on the other hand, that the Jehovah of 
Moses substantially the same attributes as the Jehovah 
of Isaiah, and that the process of development only affected ideas 
of no vital consequence. It is not difficult to refute many of the 
wild theories which have been broached upon the subject; but 
Dr. Konig, while vindicating the spirituality and unity of the 
Jehovistic religion in historical periods, contributes little to the 
investigation of its origin. 

Herr Georg Schnedermann’s inquiry into the mutual attitude of 
the Jews and the earlier professors of Christianity (6) contains 
valuable remarks, but seems encumbered by many ag not 
entirely relevant to the subject. The writer's view of the Jew is, 
on the whole, unfavourable, but his criticism is not unfair or 
bitter; his position as a Biblical critic inclines to moderate ortho- 
doxy, but he writes in a scientific spirit, and seems dis to find 
points of contact with all schools, His remarks on the allusions 
of the Evangelists to Judaism can hardly much originality ; 
and the Epistles are reserved for another volume. The most 
_ pee part of his work is probably the chapter on Jewish sects 
and parties in the time of Christ. 

The library of the School Commission at Zwickau is rich in 
MSS. of the time of the Reformation, among which is a report of 
some Latin discourses by Luther on the Book of Judges (7) till 
now unpublished. Dr. Buchwald has made an acceptable contri- 
bution to Luther literature by editing the little work, which, if 
of no great material er oer ee is yet interesting as belonging 
to an early period of Luther's career. The date is probably 1516 
or 1517; Reformer still speaks as a monk addressing his 
monastic brethren, and his future course is only foreshadowed by 
invectives against abuses in the Church, especially pilgrimages to 

(2) ——- zur Geschichte des Adels in Polen. Von Oswald Korwin 
Szyman Zirich: Schulthen. London: Williams & Norgate. 
KR} Germanische Studien. VonFelix Dabn. Berlin: Janke. London: 

n. 


® Philosophische Studien, Von Felix Dahn. Berlin: Janke. London: 
n. 


Die Hauptprobleme der altisraelitischen Reli i iiber 
Von Dr. Rone Leipzig: fitnrichs. 
London: Nutt. 

(6) Das Judenthum und die christliche den Evangelien. 
Von Georg Schnedermann. Leipzig: Hinrichs. : Nutt, 
(7) Dr. Martin Luther’s Vorlesung iiber das Buch der Richter. Heraus- 
von Georg Buchwald. Leipzig: 


London: Nutt, 


Rome. His exegesis is entirely allegorical, and founded upon 
the patristic tradition of an poe in the a 
the Old Testament; thus Gideon's trumpets are the preachers of the 
ty and his . and pitchers are the bodies of the martyrs. 
The Japanese “‘Tea-tales” (8), for which we are indebted to 
Herr Junker von Langegg, are the actual stories told by the 
Japanese over their tea, and commonly, as it would appear, by 
professional storytellers, Of these there are two classes—the 
regularly organized companies that perambulate the country and 
give entertainments announced by public advertisement; and the 
solitary storyteller who spreads his mat at the junction of cross- 
roads, and, kneeling down, begins his patter in the confident 
anticipation that passers-by will be tempted to listen, and will not 
depart without leaving copper cash on his open fan, The man, 
Herr Junker tells us, is commonly a decayed actor; his gestures 
are elegant, and his pronunciation is correct. From such public 
storytellers Herr Junker has gleaned his legends, the subjects 
of which are generally taken from the popular mythology. 
The title of the first gives a sufficient idea of the general 
character of the whole. “Of the Treasure-ship with the 
Seven Gods of Good Luck; of Momo Taro, who took the 
enchanted Treasure; and of the Rat that frightened the Devil.” 
Others are less grotesque, and present affinities to European 
legendary fiction. The story of “The Fisher Boy of Urashima” 
is wonderfully like the Irish tale of Oisin’s visit to the island 
paradise, and the misfortune he brings upon himself by his return 
to his own country. The date of both the Irish and the Japanese 
adventure, moreover, is defined in the story, and they are 
near together. “The pene sgh Daughter” is an anecdote well 
known in the West in a sligh y different form; and “ The Abbot 
and the Infernal Chariot,” mutatis mutandis, might well have 
appeared in Jacobus de ae The tale of the eating-house 
keeper who charged his neighbour for sniffing up the steam of his 
kitchen, and was paid by jingling money in his ear, occurs in Don 
Quivrote and in many other places. “The Maid of Unahi” is a 
fine grisly ghost story, reminding us of the legend of the spectral 
combats of the slain at the battle of Chalons, “The Travelling 
Frogs” occurs also in Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan, where it is 
said to be taken from a Buddhist sermon. If the original texts 
are really the same, it is apparent that Mr. Mitford has practised a 
slight deception upon his public, very much to the advantage of 
the Japanese pulpit orator, Herr Junker's versions are, no doubt, 
literally correct; and the collection as a whole is highly credit- 
able to the fancy, humour, general sense of propriety, domestic 
affection, and kindly feeling of the nation that finds its habitual 
amusement in stories of this type. Herr Junker has prefixed to 
his book an entertaining account of the history of tea in Japan. 
It is first mentioned under the date 729 a.p., when it was imported 
from Corea. It began to be cultivated about half a century later, 
and, after falling almost out of use, was revived about 1200, 
when it was discovered to the valuable property of 
keeping Buddhist monks awake at their devotions, If in this 
respect serviceable to religion, it also conduced to sacrilege, 
inasmuch as General Kono Moroniawo stripped all the Buddhist 
= of their bronze rings to make tea-kettles, Until 1570 the 
tea-leaves were always powdered ; the present method of preparing 
them was then introduced, and perfected in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The etiquette of tea-parties is prescribed by a most rigid 
ceremonial code, framed in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
From Russia (9), four tales by W. Goldschmidt, are remarkable 
as affording what is to all appearance the most faithful delineation 
of Russian life from the pen of any but a native Russian. They 
are steeped in an atmosphere of Russian colouring, remind us of 
no Western writer, and produce an impression of reality hard] 
inferior to that communicated by the masterpieces of Turguenet. 
Their fidelity inevitably makes them participate in those innate 
defects of Russian fictions which, without diminishing their merits 
as works of art, disables them from fulfilling one special function 
of works of art—the communication of pleasure. It is possible to 
conceive interest in, it is not possible to receive pleasure from, 
fictions where the good are only introduced to miserable, 
and oppressors, spies, and pretentious fools find themselves pros- 
perous and honoured. Every one of Herr Goldschmidt’s tales is 
worth reading, if only for the beauty of some of the characters, 
and the generosity and sweetness of much of the sentiment; 
but the better the ideal, the worse the reality; the greater the 
moral charm, the more intense the feeling of dissatisfaction and 
depression with which the reader turns away from the general 
- of social and administrative rottenness. A manly, cheery, 
ealthy Russian novel has yet to be written; and we can only 
regret to find the unanimous report of the indigenous painters of 
morals and manners confirmed by an observer apparently so com- 
petent, and certainly so clever, as Herr Goldschmidt. 
Fanny Lewald’s Stella (10), which appears in an ae 
translation, is also in a sense a melancholy book ; but it is healthy, 
and the sadness springs from the accidents to which human ex- 
istence must always be liable, not from corrupt social conditions. 
It is a sketch of ene life at the time of the accession of Pio 
Nono, and, without being intensely interesting, is very readable. 


(8) Japanische Thee-Geschichten. Fu-s6 ché-wa, Volks- und geschichtliche 


Sagen, und Miirchen der Japanen. Von F. A. Junker von 
Langegg. Erster Cyklus. Wien: ’s London: Williams & 
Norgate. 


(9) Aus Russland. Geschichten von Wilhelm Goldschmidt. 2 Bde, 
Berlin: Behr. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(10) Stella. By Fanny Lewald. 2 vols. Leipzig: Tauchnitz. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 
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Paul Heyse continues to work the vein already struck in his 
Book of Friendship ” (11) in a new series of four tales devoted 
to the portrayal of this affection in its various aspects. We 
would not intimate that the vein is worked out, for the new 

uartet is excellent; something, however, of melodrama may be 
observed, as though the idea had lost its freshness in the author's 
mind, and needed stimulus. Of the first story, “ Siechentrost,” 
we have alread y spoken upon its appearance in the Rundschau. 
“ Black Jacoba illustrates the magnetic or demoniac element in 
friendship ; the irresistible attraction exercised by a wild, refractory, 
and immoral female friend of the humble classes upon a dame of 
gentle nurture and spotless respectability. ‘Good Comrades,” 
the story of an acquaintance between an English lady and a 
German at Rome, which might have led to something more if the 
latter had not had a wife at home, hovers between tragedy and 
comedy, and is written in a very elegant style. ‘The Third in 
the League” is thrown into a dramatic form, and would be very 
suitable for private representation. 

“ Money,” the new serial tale in the Rundschau(12), illustrates 
cosmopolitanism in fiction in a different, but not less demonstra- 
tive, form than the novel by Ossip Schubin which it replaces. 
The characters do not belong to all the nationalities of Europe ; 
but the type of fiction is one that has become general throughout 
European literature—sentimental in motive, but, as a narrative, 
the work of a keen worldly observer. Herr Frenzel’s tale pro- 
mises to be a good specimen of its class. An oration on the death 
of Giebel, by W. Scherer, is a worthy tribute to the German 
Longfellow. “German Memoirs” revive the recollection of a 
number of interesting works of this class, chiefly belonging to the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Professor Jolly describes 
very agreeably his residence at Calcutta in the capacity of Tagore 
lecturer on Indian law, and his excursion to the Tols, or native 
Sanskrit schools, where the Shasters are taught. “A Remi- 
nisceuce of Garibaldi” describes a secret mission to Caprera at the 
outbreak of the Franco-German war of 1870 to induce the chieftain 
to take up arms against Napoleon. Garibaldi consented; but 
added that, if the Empire were overthrown, he should fight for 
the Republic; and it is well known that he redeemed his word. 
He seems to have made an exceedingly favourable impression 
upon his visitor. Some autobiographic notices of Turgueneff are 
chiefly interesting for his assertion that he wrote by impulse, and 
—_ unable to determine the complexion of his novels before- 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


. SAINT-YVES D’ALVEYDRE'S book (1) is one of those 
which strike the critical reader with a certain stupor. 
Judging from a frontispiece which appears here, the author might 
pass a jury of physiognomists with flying colours. He writes 
rather well. He is clearly well read. He must be a person of 
some substance; for we do not suppose that M. Calmann-Lévy 
would — a royal-octavo volume of about a thousand pages 
on a subject which, for shortness, we may call Theosophic Politics, 
on the chance of the public being so much interested as to exhaust 
the edition. An intelligent countenance, a facile and well- 
conducted pen, reading, and money, these are good gifts; and 
it is certainly not against M. Saint-Yves d’Alveydre that he 
is obviously anxious to put his gifts at the service of his 
fellows. But his manner of doing this is unfortunately far more 
laborious than intelligible. The Empire of the Ram and the 
Theocracy of the Lamb, the Synarchy of the Lamb and the 
Ram, the Feminist and Naturalist Schism—such are the wondrous 
terms which meet the humble inquirer in his pages. Much of 
them is devoted to that singular bastard mixture of mythology 
and philology which invariably appears in works of the kind ; 
much more to an historical summary (from the point of view of 
the Lamb and the Ram, and so forth) of the history of Israel. 
The future is, according to M. Saint-Yves d’Alveydre in “ Judao- 
Christianity,” which is to abolish “the law of Nimrodism now 
governing the relative life of States.” There is always some 
danger of speaking with undue flippancy of this queer class of 
books, in which estimable and even intelligent ideas frequently 
jostle the grossest absurdities. Therefore, all we shall say is that 
the general reader can hardly be recommended to our present 
author, but that persons of some leisure and a curious turn of 
mind may turn over his vast volume with a possibility of editlica- 
tion and something like a certainty of amusement. 

We are inclined to think that we shall have a good many 
Frenchmen on our side when we sxy that the French language, or 
at least French literature, has of late lost its good manners. It would 
not indeed be either safe or fair to build so wide and high a 
structure of inference on M. Léon Bloy (2). But he is an ex- 
ample, if he is nothing more. In turning over these essays, which 
are supposed to “demolish” many things and persons, we find 
that M. Renan is a “ cuistre rénégat ” and a “ savantasse,” that the 
greatest French novelist of the last five-and-twenty years is 
“ ce quadrupéde de Flaubert,” that M. Léon Cladel is a “ bison 
vautré en plein cloaque moderne,” that Coligny was a “ parfait 


(11) Buch der Freundschaft. Neue Folge. Von Paul Heyse. Berlin: 
Hertz. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(12) Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. 
Jahrg. x. Hft.10. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. 


(1) Mission des Juifs. Par Saint-Yves d’Alveydre. Paris: Calmann- 
vy. 

(2) Propos dun entreprencur de démolitions. Par Léon Bloy. Paris: 
'resse. 


gredin.” We might fill pages with similar flowers of speech ; but, 
partly because some of them would require a very strongly glove- 
guarded hand to gather, we do not. Of course Ne Bloy is only in 
criticism what the youngest of M. Zola’s young men is in novel- 
writing—a novice who thinks that the secret of art lies in charge, 
But exaggeration is always an exaggeration of something, and we 
doubt whether M. Bloy would have existed if, as has been said 
just now, French literature had not to far too great an extent lost 
its good manners, As for Flaubert and the Admiral, they will 
probably sleep as soundly as if M. Bloy had not called them the 
one a quadruped and the other a gredin. 

_ M. Hector Malot seems to be getting more and more confirmed 
in the habit of two-volume novels, and a deterioration corre- 
sponding to that which the three-volume system has been accused 
of producing in English seems to be the chief result. There is no 
story in Marichette (3) which could not have been told with as 
great, or greater, advantage in half the number of pages. An 
orphan girl throws herself on the compassion of her uncle, a 
shrewd and rich but brutal Norman, suffers gross wrong from him, 
refuses his offer of marriage (uncle and niece, it must be remem- 
bered, can marry in France), and after all inherits his fortune. 
There is much fair narrative work in the book, as there generally 
is in M. Malot’s books, and some of the character sketches have 
merit. But, as has been said, it is too much spun out, and the 
catastrophe, when it does come, somehow fails to impress the 
reader as a final or satisfactory dénowement. 

Among three or four collections of short stories which lie before 
us, there is no question but that the precedence must be given to 
M. de Glouvet’s, Although we must confess that Croguis de 
Semmes (4) is not, any more than its predecessors, the book for 
which we have long been looking to fulfil and complete the 
remarkable promise of Le forestier, it contains much good work 
and very good writing. “ Deux procés de femmes” may or may not 
be an authentic result of M. de Giouvet’s legal studies—he —— 
we believe, to the magistrature assise—but the story is well told. 
“Parnay” isa tale of ’93, and has much of the extraordinary 
descriptive power of the author's first book. “ Léontine Duval,” 
& quieter study, is also noteworthy. Of the others, Neuf et dix ( 
deserves by no means ill its recommendatory preface from M. F. 
Coppée’s pen. The last story of M. Paul Perret’s volume (6), “ Le 
supplice d’une honnéte femme,” shows some power; and M. 
Jacques Normand’s collection of lively, though unequal, stories (7) 
deserves the second edition which it has, we see, reached; 
though in France, as in England, V’honnewr du bis is much more 
rarely given to collected stories than to substantive novels. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Phe’ ae appeared a self-evident proposition to Mr. Alexander 

. Stevenson that “ the story of the great battles of our Civil 
War will grow in interest as the years on.” So he has written 
an account of the battle of Stone’s River near Murfreesboro’, 
Tenn. (Boston: Osgood & Co.; London: Triibner & Co.) 
It is, in our opinion, a very superfluous book. Even in the States 
they can scarcely stand one hundred and fifty pages on every battle 
of that war, and here we certainly cannot. Besides Mr. Stevenson 
is a very poor hand at describing a battle. He loses sight of the 
whole in the muddle of the details, and there is too much smoke 
and thunder; there are too many noble heroes flourishing swords, 
The thing becomes a bore. The general impression left by Mr. 
Stevenson’s account of the battle of Stone’s River, Murfreesboro’, 
Tenn., is that it was a very confused business. On the Federal 
side General Rosecrans seems to have sat there and let things 
slide. His left wing never knew what his right wing was doing. 
The subordinate generals scrambled along somehow. As for the 
Confederates, they won the battle as far as it was gained at all, 
and then the Generals fell out among themselves, and marched 
them off home. It was a furious struggle between two armed 
mobs very full of zeal and courage, but with a plentiful lack of 
discipline. There seems to have been a good deal of something 
very like mutiny on both sides. 

The late Mr. James Hinton had a genius for titles, and his 
good deeds live after him. The Law-Breaker and the Coming of 
the Law (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) is the decidedly striking 
name of a posthumous work edited by his widow. Criticism on 
the work itself is manifestly unnecessary. 

Messr¢. William and Edward Knight have published a hand- 
book which: will, we hope, have a limited circulation —not 
because it is a bad book, but out of pure Christian charity. 
This work is a Patient's Vade Mecum (Chatto & Windus), and is 
not likely to tind readers except among people who have the mis- 
fortune to be ill, or imagine themselves ill. As as we can 
pretend to judge, Messrs. W. and E. Knight give good advice. In 
— they insist that the patient shall do as the doctor tells 

1 


Mr. James Millington has produced what appears to be about 
the thinnest joke of this generation. Canada’s Poet (Field & 
Tuer) seems to: be a parody of somebody or something not worth 
parodying. 

In the thin, neat, and cheap little book, such as can be con- 


(3) Marichette. Par Hector Malot. 2 vols. Paris : Dentu. 
(4) Croquis dé femmes, Par Jules de Glouvet. Paris: Plon. 
(5) Neuf et dix. Par Maurice Jouanniu. Paris: Tresse. 
(6) Les miséres du caur. Par Paul Perret. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(7) Le monde ot nous sommes. Par Jacques Normand. Paris: Calmann- 
vy. 
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veniently carried in a waistcoat pocket, the Rev. Henry Solly has 
contrived to collect quite an extraordinary amount of commonplace 
and fallacy on the late burning question of overcrowding. His 
title is Rehousing of the Industrial Classes, or Village Communities 
v. Town Rookeries (W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) Mr. Solly 
comes after of prelude to his explanation of the evil and to 
his remedy. He shows that overcrowding exists because people 
must live, and cannot live far from their work. Who would have 
believed it? How wonderful that this has never been seen 
before! It seems quite clear when it is once explained. Mr. Solly’s 
remedy is home colonization, in other words, co-operative working 
of farms. That is, he proposes to make the economic river run 
up the industrial hill in spite of gravitation. 

The copy of Coleridge's Table Talk in Morley’s Universal 
Library ff outledge & Sons) seems to us better printed and 
easier to read than most of the previous volumes of the same 
cheap series. As it was decided to puta small selection from 
Coleridge’s verse at the end, we think that a better choice might 
have been made than the “ Pains of we to accompany the 
“ Ancient Mariner,” “Christabel,” and “Kubla Khan.” It is 

ibly a not altogether mansevy be, od the times that such a 
Pook as John Bull's Neighbour in Light (Wyman & Son) 
should have reached its twentieth thousand. r. Frederick 
Pollock's Digest of the Law of Partnership has reached its third 
edition (Stevens & Son). Vol. IX. of The Antiquary, well bound, 
well printed, well papered, is published by Elliot Stock, 1884. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DepartTMENT has been Removed from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
83 SourHampron Srreer, Strranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE CLERGY OLUB, 135 New Bond Street, W. 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND (CLERICAL AND LAY) 
AND OF CHURCHES IN COMMUNION THEREWITH. 
Committee : 
KISTON, Rev. R. MILBURN, M.A., F.S.A. 
hichester. 


1 
Me MING, Rev. J.. D.D.. Canon of Westminster. 


PRO’ Rev. G., M. 
TROUTBECK, Rev. J., D.D 
WADE, Kev. N. 
Annual Subscription, £4 4s. for Town Members; £2 2s. for Country Members. 
Entrance Fee, £2 2s. for Members joining previous to September 30, 1934, 
Members joining after that date will be required to pay an Entrance Fee of £5 5s. 
Members joining during 1884 will only be required to pay, in addition to the Entrance Fee, 
a half-year's subscription to December 31, 1834. 
A limited number of bedrooms is provided within a hundred yards of the Club, where break- 
fast can be obtained at the Club tariff. 
Full partic very information can be obtained on application to 
NUGENT C. WADE, Secretary. 


(HE MARY WARDELL CONVALESCENT HOME for 
SCARLET FEVER, Brockley Hill, STANMORE, 
The Home will be OPEN FOR INSPECTION every o- from July 15 to July 19, inclusive, 
between the hours of Three to Seven, Admission, One Shilling. 
A SALE OF WORK will be held atthe Home towards the expenses of Furnishing, for 
which Funds are urgently needed. 


received by Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, & CO., Messrs, RANSOM, 
— & Co., as well as by Miss MARY WARDELL, Convalescent Home, Brockley Lill, 
more, 


DEAF MUTES TAUGHT to SPEAK and UNDERSTAND 


SPEECH on the ORAL SYSTEM. Thorough Education and a Happy Home ensured. 


LESSONS in LIP-READING to Adults or Children, who, though possessing Speech, have 
lost Hearing through illness cr from other cause, and who can be taught to Converse by Word 
of Mouth with fluency. Residence if desired. 

DEFECTS OF SPEECH TREATED. Highest References. 

Address, Miss Howe, 3 Notting Hill Square, London, W. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES.-— 
PRUFESSOR of MODERN LANGUAGES (French and German) to be APPOINTED. 
Stipend (includ portion of fees) dat not less than £400. Applications (with 
testimonials) to be sent to the undersigned not later than Wednesday. August 13. 
W. CADWALADR DAVIES, Secretary and Registrar. 


Bangor, July 10, 1884, 


[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES. 
The COUNCIL will appoint in September next : 
(a) LECTURER in WELSH, at £200 per annum. Must be able to teach Greek and Latin. 
() LECTURER in BIOLOGY, at £200 per annum. 
wit ny fe copies of Testimonials) to be sent to the undersigned, on or before 
» Aug 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,499, Juty 19, 1884. 


False Issues and True. 
The American Presidency. 
Esoteric Bosh. The Thames. Australian Affairs. 
Momentous Monday. Egypt. Play-writing. 
The Cat and the Bag. 


France. 


Badgers. 
The Mendacity Society, Unlimited. 

The Head-Mastership of Eton. “Savonarola”’ at the German Opera. 
A Dry Summer. The Societe de I’Orient Latin. ‘ Sigurd.” 
Bishop Jacobson. “Twelfth Night.” 

Banks and Panics. 


Irish Mythical History. 
The Poetical Works of John Keats. 
The Teaching of the Apostles. Olivia Raleigh. 
Record Office Publications. Japan. 
The English Citizen—The State and Education. 
The World’s Opportunities. Westminster Schoo/, Past and Present. 
German Literature. French Literature. 

New Books and Reprints. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,498, JULY 12, 1884: 


The Lords and the Franchise Bill—The American Presidency—Egypt—The Army— 
Converted Imps—The London Government Bill—*The Country "—Harly 
Closing—The Plans of the Government. 

Riding-Schools—Populus Vult Decipi—The German Professor (Old Style)—Twelfth 
Night at the Lyceum—* Tertiaries "—Henley Regatta—English Law Schools— 
The Bank Dividends—Concerts and Entertainments—Midsummer Racing. 

The Preachers of the Gospel at Basile—Four Novels—Kalilah-wa-Dimnah—Some 
Guide Books — Professor Stokes on Light—English and American Trout—The 
Life of the Fields—Brewer's Reign of Henry VIII.—Walks in Florence—English 
— Books—Creators of the Age of Steel—French Literature—New Books 

prints, 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Three Novels. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


——--+ 


“THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE'S LAST GREAT | 


PICTURE, completed a few days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, with “Christ Leaving the Pratorium,” and his other great 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


PRE ART GLASS, DECORATIVE PAINTING, MOSAICS. 
MIDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 
1881.—TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May 1 to October 31, 1884, 
issued by the Company. 
JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 


For particulars, see Time Tables and 
Derby, April 1884, 


Bangor, July 17, 1004. W. CADWALADR DAVIES, Secretary and Registrar. 
LEAMIN GTON COLLEGE.—The COLLEGE meets again 
on Thursday, September 18.—Apply to the PrrxcrPaL. 


(THE REV. H. A, D. SURRIDGE prepares YOUNG BOYS 


for the Public Schools, at the Vicarage, High Leigh, Knutsford. 


‘THE Rev. LAPORTE, 104 Boulevard Heurteloup, TOURS, 
France, receives a limited number of YOUNG GENTLEMEN for short or long periods. 
Fine opportunity to acquire FRENCH speedily and thoroughly. Also other subjects if 
desired. The Rev, LAPORTE speaks English, having resided th England and America 
eighteen years, and devotes the whole of his time to his Pupils. French always spoken. 


MES. LAWRENCE'S CLASSES (for GIRLS), Fearegy 
4 House, Wimbledon Park, will REOPEN on Tuesday, September 23. Vacancies for 
three resident Pupils. For particulars apply to Mrs. LAWRENCE. 

HEIDELBERG. 


N EVENHEIM COLLEGE, 
Htead-Master—Rev. F. ARMITAGE, M.A., First-Class Classical Tripos, 
late Modern Language Master at Clifton College. 

Second Master—R. ALLPRESS, M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge, assisted by seven resident 
French and German Masters. BOYS prepared for Sandhurst and Woolwich, for Public 
School and Universities, or for Commercial life. Large Football and Cricket Ground, Fives 
Court. English diet. German spoken. References to Dean of Westminster, President of 
Tyee College, Oxtord, or to Parents of Boys in the School. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for Boys under Ten. ian References, 


GREAT FIRE IN SCOTLAND. 


14 of MILNERS’ FIRE and THIEF-RESISTING SAFES protected the Books, &c. 
of 14 Firms whose premises were destroyed in the Great Fire at Glasgow. 


MILNERS’ SAFES secured the only GOLD MEDAL at the CALCUTTA EXHIBITION. 
MILNERS’ SAFES, the Best and Cheapest Safeguard 
against FIRE and THIEVES. 

MILNERS’ SAFE COMPANY, LIMITED, 23 Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 


CHEAP LIGHTING FOR COUNTRY PLACES 
WITHOUT GASWORKS. 


PORTABLE APPARATUS SUPPLIED for any number of 

Lights, suitable for Lighting and Heating Mansions, Churches, Public Halls, 
Railway Stations, Private Houses, Conservatories, &c., and for all Cooking 
Purposes. The machine stands on a small space of ground, averaging about a 
square yard. The light is brilliant, most economical, and perfectly free from all 
chemical impurities. Has been used in many noblemen's and gentlemen's country 


houses for many years past. Requires no mechanical skill for working. Silver 


Medal awarded at the International Gas Exhibition, 1883. 
Estimates and all particulars, with numerous Testimonials, sent on 
application to 
KIRKHAM, HERSEY, & CLARK, ENGINEERS, 15 GREAT GEORGE 
STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


“Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor Von NUSSBAUM, Munich. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of ali Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at ts. 6d. & 2s. per bottle. 


f Lincoln, } 
INGRAM. Rev. ARTHUR J., M.A., Hon. Canon of Lincoln. 
LINDSAY. sir COUTTS, Bart. { 
MILLS, € HARLES Esq. 
oP 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“Tts numerous competitors appear to have, one after another, 
fallen away."— British Medical Journal, May 31, 1884, on the 
International Health Exhibition. 


HEAL & SON’S 
NEW SPRING MATTRESS. 


(As Exhibited at the Health Exhibition.) 
Warranted good and price. 3 ft., 28s. ; 3 ft. 6 in., 32s. ; 
4 36s. ; 4 ft. 6in., 
A ay sard of Bedstcads and’ Furniture, with 900 Designs, and Price List of 
Bedding, free by post. 
1% to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 


STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers and Patentees, BANBURY. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


STODDART, Ana‘yst for Bristol. 


FRY’S 


CEYLON CHOCOLATE. 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


COCOA. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote: 
“I always use it myself and recommend to my Patients 
PEARS’ SOAP, in preference to any other, as being more free 
from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 

SOLD HVERYwWHERE. 


MAX GREGER’S 
CARLOW ITZ, 1878. 


Sample Case, containing one bottle ag of six different kinds, 
carriage paid, 19s. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ 


CARLOW ITZ. 


24s. per dozen. Fully matured, having been bottled three years. 


CARLOW ITZ. 


18s., 24s., 32s., 42s., 60s. per dozen. 
FOR OTHER WINES, PLEASE APPLY FOR PRICE LIST. 


MAX GREGER, Limited, 
WINE MERCHANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
Heap Orrice: 66 SUMNER STREET, SOUTHWARK, 
Convenient Tasting-Rooms and Order Offices : 

7 MINCING LANE, E.C., AND 2 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


And BLINDNESS are frequently caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. Sir Julius 
Benedict writes :—" I have tried the principal opticians without success, but your spectacles 


suit admirably.” ie H. LAURANCE, F.S.8., Oculist Optician, 1A OLD BOND STREET 
adapts his improved spectacles to assist and aus the weakest sights. 
the preservation of sight free. 


ly 
containing suggestions for 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; 

Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 

Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 

World-wide residence after one year in _ cases: 

Guarantee of Surrender-value : 

Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The newexplanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 

E. A. NEWTON, 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. Actuary and ” Manager. 


(THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 


Capital fully subscribed £2,500,900 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceeds .. £812.000 


£1,000,000 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO _— IONS. 


Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ...........++0.000+0++ £1,065,90) 
CHIEF OFFICES—19 and 20 CORNAILL, —. E.C. 
West Enp Orrice—8 PALL MALL, LON 3. W. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1836. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN~—3 KING STREET. 
‘COME and FUNDS (1833). 
Fire Premiums 
= Li 134,000 
124,000 


H@NIX FIRE OFFIC KE, 

LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Establishe: 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims ed with and li 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD’ 
FRANCIS B. “MACDONALD 


[™MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
SUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vere cued, W.— FIR 
Foreign Insurances at moderate rates. — LIFE 
young lives. Large bonuses. lement of cli 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., an 55 PARLIAMENT STREET, 8.W. 


an. Five, ond Lit Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more than a 
Funds in hand exceed £3,300,000. 
ESTABLISHED 1651. 


BIRKBECK | BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

urrent ts opened ding to the usual practice of other Bankers, 2, Interest 
pl on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn below £50. No commissivn 
charged for keeping accounts. 

The Bank also receives money on Dupes of at3 ope cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Custome: arge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and 
other Securities and — ; the Collection of Bills of Exchan , Dividends, and Coupons; 
and the purchase and sale of Stocks and 5) Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

Pamphlet on application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HOTELS. 
[LFRACOMBE. —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 


beautiful coast and inland scenery of North Devon, Five acres of orname: nds, 
Lawn Tennis Courts. 250 rooms. Table-d'’hdte at separate tables, from Six to i. ‘ht P.d1. 
Large § Sea-water Swimming Bath ; also Private Baths.—Address, MANAGER. 


TPOTLAND BAY, Isle of Wight (near Alum Bay). —TOTLAND 
BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sea views. Comfort with moderate charges. Billiard- 
room and tennis lawn. Bracing air. best bathing in the island. Excellent sands and 
promenade pier.— pe ly to the MANAGE 

upon the of the 2.15 P.M. train from Waterloo, reaching 


Joint Secretaries. 


Home and 


BOOKS, &. 


J jONDON LIBRARY, 12 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
President—_Lord HOUGHTON, 

Vice-Presidents—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., His Grace the LORD ARCII- 
BISHOP of DUBLIN, Lord TENNYSON, E. it. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Trustees—Lord HOUGHTON, Earl of CARNARVON, Earl of ROSEBERY. 
me. =e Raed contains 100,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature in various 

Stbeeription. £3 year without entrance fee, or £2 with entrance fee of te life-member- 
ship, £26. F ifteen volumes are allowed to country wt ten to town members. ” Readi ng Room 
open from 10 to 6. 1875, price 16s 12s, 


price 5s. ; to 3 on 
ROBERT IARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


UDIE’S 9 SELECT LIBRARY. — NEW and CHOICE 


BOOKS.—Revised_ Lists of New and Choice Books in Circulation at MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBR ARY, ee Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced 
prices, are now ready, and will be arded postage free on application. 


Mupiz’s Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
281 Regent Street, and 3 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


(HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by pest at following rates 


per annum, paid in adv: 
Any part of the United Kingdom ......ccsssccccecesseses Sl 8 2 
India and 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—tThe following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required,for which 6d. each will viz.: 
13, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 


DISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1. —-HATCHARDS, 187 7 Piccadilly, 
London. All the New and Standard Books. Bibles, P: 
Post Orders mS executed. nd Standard Books. Bibles, Prayers, Ch 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


BOOKS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 

THE RUSSIANS AT MERV AND SARAKHS. 

ew Book, “ Reconnoitring Central Asia,” is ready this day at all 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations anda Map, 16s. 


RECONNOITRING CENTRAL ASIA: 


Adventures of English ard Russian Explorers, Secret Agents, and Special 
es ee between the Caspian and India, from 1863 to 
1884, By CHARLES MARVIN. 


ADVENTURES in SERVIA: Experiences 
of a Medical Free Lance among the Bashi-Bazoucs. By Dr. ALFRED WRIGHT. 
Edited and Illustrated by Dr. E. BERNARD. 8vo, cloth, 


REV. J. I. HILLOCKS’S WORK AMONG THE POOR. 


HARD BATTLES for LIFE and USEFUL- 


Rev. J. Incurs Hitiocks. With Introduction by Rev. WALTER 
D., LL.D., Author of “Olrig Grange.” Demy 8vo. with Portrait, 


price 7s. 6d. 
“ Mr. Hillocks ean describe work as well as do it.”—Nonconformist. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
SECOND EDITION of MISS WALLIS’S 


—_— TIMES.” Translated from the Dutch by E. J. Irvine. 
TWO IFS. By E. M. Aspy-Wittrams. 3 vols. 


“ The characters are well ions of scenery, and there is an 
intricate lot woald be pity to reveal. This is an interesting and well-weltten 


KIRBY in the DALE. By Joun Ryz, M.A. 


“ A novel far above the average.......+ ‘The weiting te vigorous, fresh, and 


SORROWFUL YET LUCKY. By Anvrien 
FROM CONVENT to ALTAR. By Mrs. 


CHURCHILL. 2 vols. 


“ A remarkably pretty love-stor: humorously cleverly 
it to all as a bright it story. Bull, 


COULEUR de ROSE. By Utick Burke. 
2 vols, 


Mr. Marvin's N 
Libraries and Booksellers’. 


Aah). 


told......We can recommend 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & COQ, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXV., is 
published THIS DAY, 


CONTENTS : 


1, MUNICIPAL LONDON. 

2. MODERN SPANISH LITERATURE. 

3. THE ROMANCE AND REALITY OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. 

4, PETER THE GREAT. 

5. ENGLAND AND HER SECOND COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

6, THE THREE POEMS “IN MEMORIAM.” 

7. GREEK ARCHZ OLOGY: MR. FERGUSSON’S PARTHENON. 

8. THE WEST INDIES AND SUGAR BOUNTIES. 

9. REDISTRIBUTION AND REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY. 

10. MR, GLADSTONE’S FOREIGN POLICY. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


No. XXXVI. 6s. 
THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
for JULY 1884, 
1, THE ENGLISH REFORMATION AND THE STUDY OF GREEK. 
2, ON THE STUDY OF MIND IN ANIMALS, 
3. JAMES SKINNER: a Memoir. 
4. THE THREE ANGLICAN BISHOPS IN JERUSALEM. 
5. HUMAN PROGRESS UNDER CHRISTIANITY. 
6. THE CHURCH IN OLD LONDON. 
7. A NEW ATTACK ON THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
8 THE ORIGINS OF RELIGION AND LANGUAGE. 
9. PRAYER-BOOK ENRICHMENT IN AMERICA (No. 2). 
10, THEOLOGY AS A SCIENCE. 
11, THE LEGAL FLAWS IN THE LATER PAPACY. 
SHORT NOTICES. 
Sportiswoops & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C, 


Price 6. 
(THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
CONTENTS : 
1. CODIFICATION OF ENGLISH LAW: a Prospect. 
. THE MYTH OF SIMON MAGUS. 
3. COREA. 
4. THE CHRISTIAN HAREM. 
5. THE RIVER CONGO; AND THE PROPOSED CONGO TREATY, 
6. WILLIAM IV. 
7. THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: 1. Theol Philosophy—3. Politics, 
Fociology, Voyages, and Travels—4. Science—5. 


OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
London : TrUpNer & Co., 57 Ludgate Hill. 


‘THE LION of ST. MARK. See Illustration and Article in 
this week's BUILDER. Also a Gothic Warehouse ; Cross, Toledo; Prayer Niche. 
Ancient Arabic ; Articles on Thames and Thames alley Sewerage ; the 
Camps rr Castles of Warwickshire; of A 
of Corinth Canal,&e. 4d.; che, 4jd. ‘Annual Subscription. ts. 

46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


JULY, 1884. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & C0.’S 


wi 8 


parchment antique or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


MILTON'S PROSE WRITINGS. Selected, 


with an Introductory Essay, by Ernest Myers. [The Parchment Library. 
“ Nothing but praise is due to the idea of includi lection from Milton's prose works in 
the Parchment Library The colection fo well mato. Deserves little but recommenda- 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 


ANCIENT and MODERN BRITONS: a 
Retrospect. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 


VON RANKE’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY : 


the Oldest Historical Group of Nations, and the Greeks. Edited by 
G. W. ProraeEro, Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. 
“ We have to thank Mr. im, work of 
suthor to the English public.....- ‘of euggestion, and, of eaden 


Vols. I, and II., in Four Parts, cloth, 30s. each volume. 


DURUY’S HISTORY of ROME and the 


ROMAN PEOPLE. Edited by Professor Manaryy, With nearly 3,000 
lilustrations. 


There could be no better present to a student.” — Times. 
“Weare pled werk sccentble to English readers.” '—A theneum, 
splendid work.”’—Daily 
type is clear, the engravings » always appropriately selected, are admirable, and the 
lent."— Morning 
ptuous in form as it is able in character." —British Quarterly Review. 


Vol. I. Third Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, 12s, 6d. 


THE PROPHECIES of ISAIAH. A New 


Translation, with Commentary and Appendices. By the Rev. T. K. 
M.A, 
“ The qualities of Mr. 


make good book in any langu 
or almost in any condition of Biblical’ perspicuous — ~~ 
and terse without the omission of anything - wit It 2 suggesti r than = 
haustive; the remarks, brief, coming from a mind p perfectly with with the prophecies, 
always cast a light be: r— he 
do not expressly pon, and is often felicitous.” —Academy. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 


THE LAW-BREAKER ona The COMING of 


the LAW. By James Hinton. Edited by Mancaner Hinton, 
Crown &vo. cloth, 6s. 


A DANISH PARSONAGE. By An Anctrr. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
ROWLAND GREY’S NEW HOLIDAY NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 5s, 


IN SUNNY SWITZERLAND. 


& commas novel tn of pict, end of 
rday eview. 
** The characters are fresh and ht. The book, which answers t i 
and p d with originality, and om coment 
London News. 
= style is flow: e di 
from li fe. This a decided su “A World. 
for its vivid pictures of the Swiss country.” "_Bell's Life. 
“ His powers of are good." tbion 
“ Deserves ‘anchester Guardian, 
“ With excellent descriptions he has interwoven a charming story plore on and vthere Whig 
Northern 


tal 
del tal Gazette (Paris 
investing the 


tful little novel succeeds in striking a new vein of pathos and humour, and 
of lakes and mountains with fresh interest and ab prety 
Belgvan News (Brussels). 


Crown 8vo. 6d. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT IRELAND. By 
An EnGiisH Liperat. 
Small crown 8¥o. cloth, 


WANDERING ECHOES. 


In Four Parts. 


“By J.E.D.G. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


THE ECLOGUES of VIRGIL. Translated 


into English Verse by Epwarp J. L. Scott, M.A. Oxon. 
LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


This day is published. 
LUCIA, HUGH, and ANOTHER. Mrs. 


J. Author “ Julian Karslake’s Secret.” 3 vols. vo. 25s. 6d. 
“ The novel hasa p and force of character-drawing and a dramatic energy which places 
it far in front of anything Mrs. Needell has done before, =A id in front of most of the novels of the 
coves The story lives. The passion in it vibrates —— wane h every scene between the | 
actors, yet the feeling is never forced nor exaggerated...... he story is one of deep interest and 
strongly original power. ae News. 
“It woul to find in modern fiction a more skilful and and cubtie study of 


character than which N rs. Needell has given us in this very Ey The 
essential quali f a good work of fiction this novel certainly has. Not the least least is a singularly 
vi , and as pression is still, we suppose, complimentary, 


“ The author tells a pretty story.""—A thenae 

“ The delineation of these three pe: 
logical study is to be found in the pages 
Sere one, but its interest is as intense as it is 


fe odmirabie ; no finer or more subtle 
recent fiction. The peck fo net by any me 
skilfully sustained, and the literary workman- 


LANCELOT WARD, MP. P.: a Love Story. 


By Groner Crown ove 7s. 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND a, 
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MACMILLAN & €O’S LIST 


A NEW NOVEL. | 
Next week, 2 vols. Globe 8vo. price 12s. 


JILL. 


By E A. DILLWYN. 


A NEW POEM BY MR. THOMAS WOOLNER, R.A. 


GILENUS : a Poem. By Tuomas Woornrr, 


R.A. Crown 8vo. 63, 


NEW BOOK af REV. EDWIN A. Aapees, D.D., AND 
. G. RUSHBROOKE, 
of the 


THE COMMON TRADITION 
By Epwix 


SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. In the Text of the Revised Version. 
A. Abportr, D.D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; and 
W. G. M.L., formerly Fellow of St. John’ College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE ISLES of the BLEST ; 


Poems. By ANDREW GOLDIE Woop. Globe 8vo. 5s. 


and other 


POEMS. By Arruur Reep Rorss. Fep. 8vo. 
3s. 6d, 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED. 


THE STUDENT'S FLORA of the BRITISH 


ISLANDS. By Sir J. D. Hooxer, K.C.S.I., C.B., F.R.S., &c; Director 
of the Royal Gardens, Kew, Third Edition, Revised. Globe 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STUDIES in DEDUCTIVE LOGIC: a 


Manual for Students. By W. Srantey Jevons, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND IMPROVED. 


"THE ELEMENTS of the PSYCHOLOGY 


¢. COGNITION. By the Rev. Ropert Jarpine, B.D., D.Sc. (Edin.), 


Ex-Principal of the General Assembly’s College, Calcutta, Crown 8¥0. 6s, 6d. 


THE CHOLERA. 


HISTORY of ASIATIC CHOLERA. By 


C. MacnamAra, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.'S LIST. 


Now ready, 7s. 6d. 


YEAR-BOOK of the SCIENTIFIC and 


LEARNED SOCIETIES of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Compiled 
from Official Sources, First Issue. Giving an account of over 500 Societies 
engaged in the following Departments of Research :— 
$1. Science Generally: i.e. Societies occupying themselves with several 
Branches of Science, or with Science and Literature jointly—$ 2. Mathema- 
tics and Physics—$ 3. Chemistry and Photography—$ 4. Geology, Geography, 
and Mineralogy—§ 5. Biology, including Microscopy and Anthropology— 
ad 6. Economic Science and Statistics—$ 7. Mechanical Science and Architec- 
na Naval and Military Scien 9. Agriculture and Horticulture— 
$11. Medicine—§ 12, Literature—§ 13, Psychology—s 14, 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth bevelled, 8s. 6d. 


MIND in MATTER: a Short Argument on 


Theism. By the Rev. James Tarr. 
Contents : Evolution in Nature and Mind—Mr. Darwin and Mr. Herbert 


Spencer—Inspiration, Natural and Supernatural— Deductions. 
8vo. cloth bevelled, 12s. 
THE PHILOSOPHY of LAW. By 
Ses Same, M.A., LL.B., Lecturer on Public Law in the Uni- 


ConTEN?s: Art, Science, and Philosophy of Law—Law and Metaphysics— 
Legal Forms—Obligation—Material Rights—Person and Property—The 
Family—The State—Contract—The Community of States-— Succession— 
Rights of the Individual—Women—Minors—Law, Morality, and Religion. 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., EXETER STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
GOcriETY of ANTIQUARIES of LONDON.— 


ARCH ZOLOGIA, Vol. 48, Part I. (for 1882) is ready for delivery to Fellows elected in 
plication in or by the Society's apartments 
, from 10 to 4 (Saturdays 10 The price to the public is £1 10s, 

By order, ‘c KNIGHT WATSON, Secretary. 


or before that on a 
in Burlington 


Burlington House. 


Edition, 536 pp. and 100 plates, 21s. 


H° W to WORK with the MICROSCOPE, from the Rudiments 
use highest powers. By Lione. 8. BEALE, F.R.S., Treasurer of the Royal 


HARRISON & Sons, Pall Mall. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’, 1s. sewed. 


D® ALFRED DRYSDALE on EN TONE, 


J. 8, & Co. (Lamited), 26 Ivy Lane, London. 


POPULAR NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROBIN ADAIR” &ec, 


DREAM FACES. _ By the Hon. Mrs. Ferner- 


#TONHAUGH, Author of “Kilcorran,” “For Old Sake’s Sake,” &c. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, (Just ready. 


THE AUTHOR OF “COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE” &c. 


EYRE’S ACQUITTAL. By Heren Maruers, 


Author of “‘Sam’s Sweetheart” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GEORGE GEITH” &c, 


BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. J. H. Ruppert, 


Author of “The Mystery in Palace Gardens.” 3 vols. crown 8¥0, 

“ All the characters are definite and set before the reader with complete success, 
If ‘George Geith’ remains Mrs. Riddell’s best novel, ‘ Berna Boyle,’ is her second 
best." theneum. 

“ Far above any book Mrs. Riddell has ever written.”— Whitehall Review, 

“An admirable study of life and character.”—Academy. 

“ A tresh, original, vigorous story, humorous in a remarkable degree.” 

dulustrated London News, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HONEST DAVIE.” 


LITTLE LADY LINTON. By Frank 


Barrett, Author of “A Prodigal’s Progress” &c. 3 vols. 

“Mr. Barrett is one of the most readable, not the least amusing, and, before all 

and above ail, one of the freshest and least self-repeating novelists of the day.” 
Pali Mall Gazette, 

“Mr. Barrett has produced an exciting novel, with some melodramatic situations 
and a cleverly constructed plot. He succeeds in exciting our interest at once, aud 
it deepens steadily as the dubious catastrophe becomes imminent, for the story 
moves forward always. ‘he descriptions are also vigorous.”—Academy. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JACOBI'’S WIFE.” 


AN OPEN FOE. By Serceant, 


Author of “ Beyond Recall” &c. 3 vols, 

“ Together with a deeply interesting plot there is to be found in the romance the 
further attraction of some clever character studies, and of a style which is at once 
bright and terse. In every sense this is an excellent novel.”—Morning Post. 

** It is no mere commonplace to say that this is a novel of powerful ry eg AO The 
several stories which make up the plot are carefully worked, and are told in a takin, 
style. The romance is full of good work, and con’ the material @ score 
ordinary stories,”— Globe, 


NEW ADDITION TO “BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS.” 
Now ready, at all Booksellers’. 


A GLASS DARKLY. By Suermawn 


LE Fanv. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 


IN 


MISS BROUGHTON’S NOVELS. 
Uniform Edition, in 8 vols. crown 8vo. £2 8s.; or each volume separately, each 6s. 
Ready this day. 
BELINDA. 


COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! RED AS A ROSE IS SHE, 
JOAN. NANCY. SECOND THOUGHTS, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON NEW ZEALAND 
AND THE MAOBRIS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, demy S8vo. cloth extra, with 
numerous Illustrations and Map, 21s, 


THE KING COUNTRY; 


Or, Explorations in New Zealand. 
Being a Narrative of 600 Miles of Travel through Maori Land. 
By J. H. KERRY-NICHOLLS. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON. 


POYNTER’S 


SOUTH KENSINGTON DRAWING-BOOK. 
Sanctioned by the Committee of Council on Education, 


LONDON: 


Just published, in Four Books, imperial 4to. each 2s, 
FIGURES FROM THE CARTOONS 
OF RAPHAEL. 


Drawn from the pape in the South San 3 Museum. With Descripti 
Text and Instructions for Drawing the Figures. ” 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 anp 50 OLD BAILEY. 
NOTICE.—MAPS and BOOKS for TOURISTS, 


STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, 56 revised 
index maps to the one-inch Ordnance Surveys of England and the 


ment Maps of France and Switzerland, is just ready, and contains full infore 
mation of the best tainable. Post free 7 stamp. 


maps and gui 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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NOTICE.—The THIRD EDITION of the 
“ GIANTS ROBE,’ by F. Anstey, Author of “ Vice 
Versa,” is ready this day. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Recently published, 8vo. with a Portrait, 14s. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF 
HENRY GREVILLE. 


SECOND SERIES. 
Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


From THE LANCET, June 28, 1884. 


The memoirs of any man who has been connected with the profession for nearly sixty- 
Jive years could not be altogether devoid of interest ; but the memortals of one who hes, in 
addition, been an energetic and eminent author, teacher, investigator, and physician, 
must abound in incidents of social, scientific, and historic importance. From boyhood 
to old age, Dr. C. J. B. Williams has had a distinguished career........ The mention of 
these names and events recalls all the changes, discoveries, inventions, and improvements 
that characterize modern medicine. Participator in most of the principal events aff-cting 
the medical profession Jor nearly sixty years, Dr. Williams has largely contributed to 
the advancement of the science and art of medicine, and to the elevation of its practitioners, 


New ready, 8vo. 16s. 


MEMOIRS OF LIFE AND 
WORK. 


By CHARLES J. B. WILLIAMS, M.D., F.R.S. 
Physician Extraordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


With a Portrait of the Author, and Original Sketches of La Place, Laennec, 
Andral, and other French savants. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY TIIE PRESS. 


“ Throughout a long and arduous professional life, side by side with his professorship in 
University College, and the distracting claims of a large practice, Dr. Williams has managed 
to keep up his general interest in the progress of science tothe very last. He discusses the 
shadow of the comet of 1882, and the voleanic dust explanation of the singular sunsets o: last 
winter, quite as ardently as he discussed tne question of metallic tinkling more than fifty years 
since ; and it is a striking instance of that modifiability of opinion, lasting down to later life, 
which Mr. Herbert Spencer notes as characteristic of the highest ty pe of mind, that now, in ex- 
treme old age, Dr. Williams is ready to entertain and even to welcome Koch's recent theory of 
the dependence of pulmonary consumption upon a specific * tubercle bacilius.’....lLis memoirs 
are well worth re wing even by those who take little interest in the technical problems with 
which they are mainly concerned, were it only for the sake of the admirable review which they 
coutain of the general progress of medical opinion during the lest half-century.” 

Pali Mall Gazette. 

“Dr. Williams has deserved well of the public and of medicine, not least for this vigorous and 
interesting autobiography, Born more than eighty years ago, of good Welsh stock, whose fire 
and energy never desert him, he was while still a very young men a favoured — of the 
famous Laennee, the inventor of the stethoscope, whose lessons he in his turn taught, systema- 
tized, and developed........ The avowed object of these Memoirs is to vindicate or re-state the 
claims of their author as an original explorer and discoverer in the region of general pathology 
and physical diagavsis, As a matter of fact, these claims have never been contested, though 
they may have been ignored in the forced brevity of modern cram-books, Still it is at ail 
times weil for members of a profession which more than most needs the stimulus of personal 
enthusiasm and the pious incitement of great examples to be reminded of the names and tities 
to respect of its past and present heroes, amongst whom Dr. Williams will most certainly be 
counted, Such an end and purpose compel and justify the character of this work—at once per- 
sonal and technical—its grave disquisitions and precise details, which, however, are constantly 
enlivened by references to subjects of scientific or general interest.""—Academy. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 
POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LADY LOWATER’S COMPANION. By 


the AvTnor of “Sr. OLave'’s” &c. 3 vols, 


GAYTHORNE HALL. 


3 vols. 


VENUS’ DOVES. 


TayLor. 3 vols. 


KEEP TROTH. By Watrer L. Bickyett, 


M.A. 3 vols. 


THE MAN SHE CARED FOR. By F. W. 


Ropryson, Author of “Grandmother's Money” &c. 3 vols. 


THE COUNTER of this WORLD. By 


WASSERMANN and IsaBELLA WEDDLE, Authors of “ David Armstrong ” 
3 vols, (Vert week, 


THE REAL LORD BYRON : the Story of 


the Poet's Life. By Joun Cornpy Jearrresoy, Cueap Epitiox, 1 vol. 5s. 


By Joun M. 


By Ipa AsnwortH 


DURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, 8vo. with Map and Appendix, 10s. 6d. 


INDIAN RAILWAYS 


AS CONNECTED WITH BRITISH EMPIRE IN 
THE EAST. 


By Sir WILLIAM P. ANDREW, C.F. 
Author of “ India and her Neighb ”’ “Our Scientific Frontier,” &c. &e. 


LONDON: W. Il, ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


JENKINSON’S SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
NEW EDITIONS 1884. 


NORTH WALES. With 3 Maps. 


cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper cover, 2s. 6d. Second Edition, 


THE ISLE OF MAN. With Map. Fep. 8vo. 


cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper cover, 2s. Third Edition. 


Fep. 8vo. 


Also, in the same Series, 
ISLE of WIGHT. With 2 Maps. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. With Map. Paper, 1s. 6d. 
CARLISLE and NEIGHBOURHOOD, With Map. Paper, 2s. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
NEW EDITION 1884. 


CARLISLE, GILSLAND, The ROMAN 
WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD, With Map and Frontispiece. Fep, 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. Second Edition. 

Also, in the same Series. 

ENGLISH LAKES. With 9 Maps and 3 Views. Cloth, 7s; 
or, in Four Sections, each 1s. 6d. 

NORTH WALES. With 2 Maps. Cloth, 6s, 6d.; or, in Five 
Sections, each 1s. 6d. 

ISLE of MAN. With Map. Cloth, 5s. 


ISLE of WIGHT. With 6 Maps and Frontispiece. Cloth, 5s. 


STANFORD’S 
TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


NEW EDITIONS 1884. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. By G. Parties 


Bevan, F.G.S., F.S.S. With 3 Maps. 


DERBYSHIRE. By the Rev. J. C. Cox, 


Author of “ Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire.” With Map. Second 


Edition. 
YORKSHIRE, North and East Ridings. By 


G. Puiurs BevaN, F.G.S.,F.S.8, With Map and Plan. Third Edition. 


ALSO, IN THE SAME SERIES. 


BERKSHIRE. By E. WAurorp, M.A. 
CAMBRIDGE. By A. G. Hitt, B.A., 
F.S.A. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. TREGELLAS. 
DEVON, North. By R. N. Worrn, 
F.G.S. 
DEVON, South, By R. N. Wortn, 
F.G.8. 
The above Guides to North and South 
Devon, if required in one volume, 3s. 6d. 


HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Brvay, F.G.S. 
KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 


LONDON (Tourists’ Guide Through), 
By. the Rev. W. J. Lorrie, B.A., 


LONDON (Round About). By the 
Rev. W. J. Lorriz, B.A., F.S.A, 


NORFOLK. By Water 
By R. N. Wortn, 
GS, 


SURREY. By G. P. Bevay, F.G.S, 


DORSET. By R. N. Worrn, F.G.S. 

ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, 
I, Jesxinson, F.R.G.S. 

ESSEX. By E. WALForD, M.A. 


SUSSEX, By G. F. Cuamebens, F.R.A.S. 
WARWICK. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 


YORKSHIRE (West Riding) B 
G. P. F.G.S. 


By 


Large post 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 21s, 


THE ORKNEYS AND SHETLAND: 
Their Past and Present State, 


By Jonx Rt Tupor (“ Old Wick” of the “ Field”). With Chapters on the Geology, 
by BENJAMIN N. Peacu, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., and JoHN Horne, F R.S.E., F.G.S.; 
Notes on the Flora of the Orkneys, by WILLIAM IrvINE Fowrescug ; 
and Notes on the Flora of Shetland, by Perer Wurrs, L.R.O.S.E, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Demy 8vo. with 6 Coloured Maps, cloth, 24s, 
THE WATER SUPPLY OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES: 


Its Geology, Underground Circulation, Surface Distribution, 
and Statistics. 


By CHARLES E. DE RANCE, Assoe. Inst. C.E., F.G.S. 


Secretary of the Undergrounc Yater Committee of the British Association 
= ot Geological Survey of England and Wales. 


The work incorporates the Census Figures of 1881, and cites the Acts of Parlia- 
ment under which the various Waterworks are carried out. 


“Mr. De Rance’s book my be regarded as a digest of the Reports of the Rivers PoMution 
Commission, with a considerable amount of original matter, obtained by special inquiry 
pursued with much industry. All the river systems are described, and 215 catchment basins 


are especially examined......This volume must ve very useful.” Atheneum, 
* Should be possessed by every local authority in the kingdom.’ Metropolitan, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, ol 


“ This is a very amusing volume of political and social gossip, such as a man moving in the | 
best society and connected with official and diplomatic circles might, if he took the trouble to | 
do so, be expected to collect.......and is fairly entitled to rank among the books of the season, ; 
We recommend it to the public.” —Standard, 
| 
| 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS' 


PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 2 vols. 8vo. price 42s. 


The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the MESSIAH. By the Rev. 


ALFRED EpErsHErM, M.A. Oxon. D.D. Ph.D. Warhburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn. 


“ Dr. EDERSHEIM is a Hebrew Christian, who believes that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God, and all his Hebrew learning—-which is great—is used strictly for the 
setting forth of that great theme. He has given us a book for which we are very 
thankful. He has thrown light on many obscure points in the Gospel histery, and 
he has written the history of the time between the closing of the Old Testament 
and the opening of the New as it was never written before...... The introdu 
chapters, which tell the story of the more immediate preparation for the G 


describe in luminous terms the religious state, the social life, the theology, and the 
political condition of the Jewish diaspora in the East and West, and also the life of 
the Jews who remained rooted in the soil of Palestine. Much has been written on 
these topics. It is not too much to say that Dr. EpeRsHEm™ has brought to the 
discussion of them a fuller knowiedge, a more thorough acquaintance with the 
sources, and a more complete sympathy with the Jewish people, than we have been 
able to find in any other books dealing with the subject.” SPECTATOR. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. 
WITH PREFACE BY J. A. FROUDE. 


IRELAND in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ; or, The Irish 


Massacres of 1641-2, their Causes and Results. By Mary Hickson, Author of “ Old Kerry Records.” 


*,* In these volumes Illustrative Extracts are given from the unpublished State 

> ey unpublished MSS. in the Bodleian Library, Lambeth Library, and the 

pee of the Royal Dublin Society, relating to the Plantations of 1610-39; a 
Gelection from the unpublished Depositions relating to the Massacres, with fac- 


similes ; and the Reports of the Trials of Sir Phelim O'Neil, Lord Muskerry, Vicar- 
General 0" Reilly, and otbers in the = Court of Justice, 1652-4, from the un- 
published MSS, in Trinity College, Dubl: 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 327, 


is now ready, price 6s. 


CONTENTS ;~— 
1, MEMOIRS OF M. DE VITROLLES. 
2. LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
3. THE CHIEFS OF GRANT. 
4, THE DIVORCE OF CATHARINE OF ARAGON. 
5. LIFE OF MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 
6. THE FUTURE OF THE CONGO. 
7. LIFE AND OPINIONS OF FREDERICK MAURICE. 
8. JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH. 
9, HEFFTER’S INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


“FROM GRAVE to GAY”; a Volume of Selec- 


tions from the complete Poems of H. CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL, Author of 
“Puck on Pegasus,” “ Modern Babylon,” &c. Printed in old-cut type, on 
hand-made paper, witha Portrait of the Author etched by C. W. Sherborne, 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


RANCH NOTES in KANSAS, COLORADO, 


the INDIAN TERRITORY, and NORTHERN TEXAS. By REGINALD 
ALDRIDGE, With 4 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

“This is an unpretentious and v bend pleasant little volume...... By shrewdness and indomit- 
able pluck, oa 5 Mr. Aldridge prefers to put it, by good luck, he > been enabled after less 
than seven years $0 beseme 0 substantial ranchman, whose herds raze, if not on a thousand 
chills, at least on a good many acres. Everything, so fur as we have tested the statements, 
seems to be set down honestly, without exaggeration, and devoid of untoward intentions 

the promoter.” ACADEMY. 


against the purse 

The HEALTH of the SENSES: Sight, 
Voice, Smell and Skin ; General Hints on Health, 
Diet, — Health Resorts of E By H. MAcNaUGHTON 
F.R.C.S.1. & Ed. With 60 Weotout Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


NEW EDITIONS OF WILLIAMSON’S INTEGRAL 
AND DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the 


INTEGRAL CALCULUS, containing Applications to Plane Curves ane 
Surfaces; with numerous Examples. By BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, M.A. 
F.R.S. Fellow of Trin. Coll. and Prof, of Nat. Philos. in the Univ. of Dublin, 


The Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
y the same Author. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on_ the 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, containing the Theory of Plane Curves, 
with numerous Examples. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The SEA-FISHERMAN. Comprising the 


Chief Methods of Hook and Line Fishing in the —_ and other Seas, and 
Remarks on Nets, Boats, and Boating. By J.C. Witcocks. Profusely 
Illustrated with Woodcuts of Leads, Baited Hooks, Knots, Nets, Boats, &c. 
and detailed descriptions of the same. New and Cheaper Edition (the 
Fourth), much enlarged and almost entirely rewritten. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


OUR SEAMARKS: a Plain Account of the 


ag EAORie , Beacons, Buoys, and Fog-Signals maintained on our 

By E. Price "ipwanee. With a Map showing the Ranges of the 

principe on Coasts of the British Isles, and 44 Illustrations 
graved on Wood by G. Il, Ford. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Dr. MURCHISON’S TREATISE on the 


CONTINUED FEVERS of GREAT BRITAIN. Third Edition. Re-edited 
by W. Cayley, M.D. F.R.C.P. With 6 Coloured Plates and Lithographs, 
19 Diagrams, and 20 Woodcut lllustrations. 8vo, 25s. 


PETLAND REVISITED. By the Rev. J. G. 


Woop, M.A. F.L.S. Author of “Homes without Hands” &c. With 4 full- 
page Illustrations and 29 Woodcuts in the Text, engraved by G. Pearson, 
from Drawings by Miss Margery May, Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORIC WINCHESTER; England’s First 
Capital, By A. and A. C, New and Revised Edition, 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY on MILTON, edited 
to illustrate the Laws of Rhetoric and Composition. With short Lives of 
Milton and Macaulay and Critical Notes. By ALEXANDER MAcKIz, M.A. 
Author of “ Scotticisms Arranged and Corrected.” Fep. 8vo. 2s. 


OPEN COMPETITION HANDBOOKS. 


The LATIN HANDBOOK ; Passages set at 


Examinations for India and Home and Civil } orton Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
a of Examination Papers, specially arranged for Army 
Candidate:, K. DALGLEIsH. Edited by W. J. CuzTwopr Crawley, 
LL.D. FOS Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of COMPETITIVE EXAMINA- 
TIONS for Admission to Every Department of Her Majesty's Service. By 
W. J. Coerwope Craw ey, LL.D. F.R.G.S. &c. Fifth Edition (1884), cor- 
rected for the Present Year. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE 


MEMOIRS of an EX-MINISTER: an Autobiography. 


G.C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. 


CARLYLE’S LIFE in LONDON: from 1834 to his Death in 1881. 


FROUDE, M.A. With Portrait engraved on Steel. 2 vols. 8vo. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION: 
By the Eart of Matuessury, 


By James A. 


IN the TRADES, the TROPICS, and the “ROARING FORTIES” ; or, Fourteen 


Thousand Miles in the Gates in 1883. By Lady BRASSEY, 


R. T. Pritchett, and several Maps and Charts. 1 vol. 8vo. 


“STRAY SHOTS”; 


SULLIVAN, Bart. 1 vol. Bro. 


With nearly 300 Illustrations engraved on Wood from Drawings by 


Political, Military, Economical, and Social. By Sir Epwarp 


BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. By F. Max Mier, K.M. Foreign Member of the 


French —. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
*,® These Essays comprise Biographical Memorials of the three — religious 
reformers of India. Rajah Rammohun Roy, Keshub 

Sarasvati; of two Japanese Buddhist priests who came to study 


Chunder Sen, and Donen 
Sanskrit at 


Oxford, Kenju Kasawara and Bunyiu panting of Colebrooke, Charles Kingsley, 
Bunsen, Mohl, and other friends of t Large extracts trom the correspon- 
dence ths will be published here for the first time. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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